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The only safety razor 
that strops itself and 
saves continual ex- 
pense for new blades 


AutoStrop 
Safety Razor 


You just slip the strop through the razor, 
and half a dozen to-and-fro strokes put a 
new keen edge on the blade in 10 seconds. 
There is nothing to unscrew or take 
apart for either stropping or cleaning. 
Not only do the blades last longer and 
have a sharper edge than with any other 
safety razor, but this razor is quicker and 
more simple in use. It is cleaned in a 
few seconds, just by rinsing and wiping 
with a towel. 

THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., LTD., 


61 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
And at New York, Paris, Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &c. 


T he word \ \l E I ; on razors, strops, and blades indi ates the genuire 
product of the AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 61 New Oxford Street, 
I ondon 
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Nothing like Billiards 


Try Free—and pay as you play 
BILLIARDS is a real “live” game ‘that makes the hours 


skim—keeps the young people at home, and prevents 
that boredom that comes in the long winter evenings, 
when outside attractions seem so glamorous to im. 
pressionable minds. 
Install a Riley Miniature Billiard Table and watch how it binds 
the family circle—gives an interest to the dark hours, for not 
only the boys and girls, but the old folks too. 
And even the expert player enjoys a game on the perfectly- 
proportioned and delicately-adjusted Riley Home Billiard Tables 
xact miniature replicas of the famous full-size Riley models on 
which the great championship matches are played. 





Riley's no-trouble way 
to pay. 










Send 8/€ st evening, 
and within two or three days the 

size Riley Miniature Table 
size) will be patched, « ag 





1 railw y sta . The re inder you pay 
fable in 13 equal 1 
being added to cash price. 


Cash prices are as follow :— 


ure t i 
Size 4 y 4 £376 
: gin. by 2 £476), | 7. 
4in. by git. 4 £550 "4 
n t. gin. by 3f £75 0] being a | 116 
i 8 ft. gin. by 4 ft. 4 £1000 cash pri . 16 
s ‘* Combine" Billiard-and- EC SJ 
Tabl 


Ree ae SANS QRS 
SAAS =T 
o— 


ne _— = 








O paym S, plus 5 p P 

[ FREE. On won paca | TRY FREE—for Seven Days 

i Illustrated Cat eof Couldn't be a better guarantee of satisfaction than 

I i and Dining ‘Tables a Riley’s | ‘se t ept the Table back if alter 
na r full-sized ‘Tables and even days’ trial you ; 1 Sendf 

- instalment at once and make this test te iree. 





E. J. RILEY, 


London Si 


Brandon Works 
Ltd., ACCRINGTON. 
147 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
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“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - / usm. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - - ; 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cut - | 

Player's “White Label” Navy Cut @&” 


ee ee ee ee Se A 


le BN ay RG, il, A, Ali 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
of Player's Navy Cut, packed in 2-0z. and 4-oz. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


For wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
home, and for the Front at 


DUTY FREE RATES 


Terms on application to: 


‘\) JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
Nottingham. 
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GREAT POPULAR TRIUMPH OF “HAIR-DRIL| 


BEAUTIFUL MISS ELLALINE TERRISS’S STRIKING ENDORSEMENT 











— 


all who wish to keep young to follow her example 


1,000,000 SPLENDID “ FOUR-FOLD” HAIR-BEAUTY GIFTS NOW READY TO BE SENT GRATIS TO ALL READE 


Says. she owes her lovely tresses to this delightful toilet Practice, and advises 
I i 





err 
ILILIONS of British men and women at home and 
1 abroad have a soft corner in their hearts for Miss THIS IS YOUR FOUR-FOLD GIFT, 
Ellaline Terriss, and her gift of perpetual youth is Prove for yourself by accepting one of these 1.600 
one that many have longed to learn, Certainly Miss Terriss “Harlene Hair-Drill” Outfits ex ictly how quickly von . 
ves much of her charming regain hair beauty, Send « 
earance to her masses of name and address on this fo 


undant hair, always so taste 
fully and beautifully dressed, 
ind it Is gratifying to find this 
laintiest of actresses paying 
tribute to the value of ‘‘Harlene 
Hair-Drill,’ 


A REMARKABLE 
HAIR BEAUTY 
OFFER. 


So that readers of “The 
Quiver” may at once com- 
mence to test for themselves 
the wonderful imp ovement 
‘‘Harlene Hair-Drill” makes 
in the hair, Mr. Edwards has 
decided to give everyone an 
opportunity of following Miss 
Terriss’s example, by sending 
1,000,000 of his Four fold 
“Harlene Hair-Drill” Outfits 
absolutely Gratis 

We give Miss Ellaline Terriss 
letter, knowing it will be read 
vith the greatest interest by 

> who desire to « luivate a 
beautiful appearance, 


Coliseum, london, W.C., 


and you will receive : 


1. A bottle of “Harlens” 
true liquid food for ek 
which stimulates it to nev 


2. A packet of the marvel 
lous hair and scalp Cleansing F 
““Cremex” Shampoo, whit | 
prepares the head for “Hair. j 
Drill.” 


_3. A bottle of Uzon Brillisy. 
tine, which gives a final tou: 
of beauty to the hair, and is 
especially beneficial to thos 
whose scalp is inclined tp 
be “dry” or where powdery 
scurf exists, 

4. The secret “Hair-Dril’ | 
Manual, giving complete i. | 
structions for carrying ou 
this two-minute-a-day scien 
tific hair-growing exercise, 

Once you have commend 
the pleasant daily practice ¢ | 
‘*Harlene Hair-Duill" = 
every member of the fam H 
should do this, young and 





‘ 


2° 
























October 27th, 1915. 5 alike—you will natuzally 
To Messrs. Edwards’ Harlene to continue, Y 
Co., Lamb's Conduit St., W.C. obtain further 
Dear Sirs,—Thank you very Mil s of people have taken delight t f Miss lene” from your CI hf 
mu for sending the ‘‘Harlene" Ellaline Terriss and her fascinating a t. 1 t i 2s. 6d., or 4s. 6d ' 
promptly. As you knon Jam us actrese gives advice : a “ wi x ut i ery’ 4 ) “Uzon" Brilliantine- i i 
iouys like to keep 2 good supply ube ther attractiveness and charm. The se me Cremex” at 15 pe 
me. awaits your acceptance. Fill in and post forr on Reve seven shampoos (single pac 
/ always apply “ Harlene" 2d. each). ; 
night and morning, Itisa delightful exercise lam careful If ordered direct from Edwards’ Harlene Co., 





jorget, and on my adressing-table at the theatre, as at will be sent post free on remittance, Carriage 
‘*Harlene"” ts a constant companion, J always tell 
my friends of ** Harlene,” and J think I have made many 


nverts to this natural method of growing hair and keeping 


foreign orders. ; 3 
In addition to the popular Liquid ‘ Edwards 
Solidified “Harlene” is now on sale at all cl 








‘ : hraine st free on re 
hair healthy, J feel inclined to add that every Britisher | at 2s, 9d., or supplies may be obtained post eri 
as , 4 : nan in py Hj. La 
i use ‘' Harlene,” for we all want to keep young nowa- tance direct from Edwards’ Harlene Company, 20-2 


both men and women. Yours faithfully, Conduit Street, London, W.¢ 


8 ag A nor pnlpamaaiy “HARLENE” HAIR-DRILL GIFT COUR = 

















| 
WHAT DO YOU ANSWER TO THESE asics | 
Fill in and post to Edwards’ Harlene Co, 
QUESTIONS ? 20-26 Lamb's Conduit St., London, W.0. | 
If you answer “Yes” to any of these questions, the Dear Sirs,—Please forward me your free “H : | 
Harlene” Gift is for you lene"’ Four-fold Hair-Growing - << gh 
1, Do you notice any powdery dust when brushing ? id. stamps for postage to any part of the Wl |p 
2 Do you notice any split or broken hairs in the comb ? (Foreign stamps accepted. ) 
3. Is your hair difficult to dress? 
4. Does your hair seem dull, lank, and lifeless? : 
5. Is your hair too dry or too greasy ? NAMI 
6. Do yo : notice an irritation of the scalp ? 
7 Is your hair gradually becoming thinner ? ADDRESS 
‘* Harlene Hair-Dril very quickly remedies such con- 
\s every little drop of ‘‘ Harlene" penetrates te " citsnneenaneieaan ts 
cells, so all the waste clogging matter is cleared , 
> a 
nd the hair, so to k, is able to breathe again. ~ — —— 
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ape Hall’s Wine is giving health and 
‘an Benesitts — Strength to thousands who but for it 


1te-a-day sciel: felt from 


ring exec irs doxe. WOUld long ago have broken down. 


ave COMM 


No restorative in the world gives 
quicker or surer proof of its great 
power; no other restorative has 
given such overwhelming evidence 
of its good results. 

“WHERE OTHER MEDICINES FAILED” 

“I am improving greatly since my operation, and 
feel great benefit since taking Hall's Wine. It has 
proved to me its value where other medicines failed.” 


any, 20-20} ; * e 

| oi | rm ai a S ine 
Co., i : Boitle 3/6. 

London, we |] Of ail Wine 


Merchants, THE SUPREME TONIC RESTORATIVE 


etc. 
— 


The Tonic 
with the 
Guarantee. 


Buy a bottle to-day. if, after taking half, you feel no real 
benefit, return us the half-empty bottle, and we refund outlay. 


STEPHEN MI 


rit & CO., LTD, 
Bow, Li 


NDON, 
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Angee YOU CAN SIT at the PIANO 
Ga and Play tunes TO-DAY 








by 
Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some people would have you to believe 
With Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano is the easiest instrument in the 
world to play, for there is no drudgery, no practising tiresome exercises po 
scales, sharps, flats or accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary difficulty 
whatever, ’ 

Naunton's National Music System is not a mechanical device nor a vamping 
method, but a SIMPLE, RAPID and PERFECT System of Musical Nota- 
tion which you can learn to read, play and understand almost instantaneously, 
{ lay tunes on your very first lesson. 








oO 








What others have done quickly and well, you also can do with equal s 
and ease. Not one of the 50,000 people who are already playing by this Sy 
? had a better offer given to him and her than that which is given to you 





Read carefully through the coupon below and see the promise > 

tained in it. If you then havea desire to play the piano perfectly, send your 

coupon to-day, and in return we will send you our “Special No. 1,” containing five tunes, whic 

in play. Thus you can judge for yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our state. 

i itlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of music to you just as it has done for the 50,000 
ilready playing by it. Never in all your life will you have spent a shilling to better purprse, 











THE MA NAUNTON’S NATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON, E.C, 
I r 1 QUIVER, and desiring to test your system, I id herewit 
et ey “Special No, 1,” published at 2s, g five 
I rti¢ {how | me a THOROUGH un 1 by 
N Ik re ee —s ee a 
1DD. — — —_ 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 
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TOFFEE DE LUXE 











AS GPR A SL .4 i 

“Real good toffee always did appeal to me- 

that’s why I eat Mackintosh’s now. 

es It’s the one sweet that delights grown-ups,and 

=" *** its pure deliciousness never fails to captivate 
it’s pure, wholesome and nutritious—cannot pall or satiate. 


TOS! 


MINT DE LUXE 


| Butter, Sugar, and thick rich Cream blended Just Toffee-de-Luxe cunningly blended wid 








the “ Mackintosh way. real English Mitcham Peppermint. 9 


I 


4/0, tin, 5/-; 1/4 1b. loose, from all Confectioners; sold also in 1/- tims. 
vi 
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No. 1—The Wars of 1792-1801. 








In the Wars of 1792-1801, 
Britain’s Naval and Military 
resources were greatly strength- 
ened, and did splendid service 
broad. Pears during this time 

the great fashionable 
novelty in toilet seaps, and was 
sold at a high price to the 
ladies of the Court and Society. 














Links in Britain’s Chain of War ¢rirst series 


Pears’ Soap 


has served with honour and distinction from one war period 
to another during six reigns—those of George Ill., George IV., 
William IV., Victoria, Edward VII., and George V.— contributing 
m terially all the time to the health, freshness and appearance 
of the men of the Service and of the general public. 


Always include Pears in your Parcels to the Front 





The World’s Leading Toilet Soap and the Most Economical 


Dries quickly and does not soften in use 











A beautiful coloured reproduction of ** BUBBLES,”’ a facsimile of the world-famous picture by 
es J ma 5. Millais, P.R.A., size 28 in, by 19 in., free from any advertising, will be sent post 
| ee in U.K. on rece pt of 11d. in stamps or postal order.—(Abroad 2d. extra. Postal orders onl; 
A. & F. Pears, Ltd., 71-75 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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Supremacy! 


Like the British Army, the “ Clemak” has firmly 
established its ascendancy. It may be out- 
numbered, it cannot be beaten. It may be 

attacked by every weapon known to commercial 
warfare, but still it triumphs. Sheer merit! That's 
the secret of **Clemak’”’ success. 


EMAK 32 5 


No loose parts to worry about and no adjusting—it’s 





simplicity itself. And so safe you can shave in a dim 
light—or in the dark if necessary. Cleaned in a moment 
—Stropped in a minute—and a blade so keen that all 
the science in the world can't make it keener. 


Obtainable from all Gutlers, Ironmonéers, Stores, &c., or post 
fre: from the Clemak Razor Co., 17 liter Street, London, E,C 


Australasian Agents--W. Plant & Co, Marker Srreet, Sypney. 
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PATRONS 


HE patronage of Royalty and the 
nobility of the United Kingdom is 
an honour which is never forgotten in the 
production of Daimler Motor Carriages. 


Materials, design, craftsmanship—nothing but 
the best, irrespective of price, 1s embodied in 


a Daimler. 


The Daimler Co., Ltd. 


COVENTRY 


DEPOTS: 
PALIT MALL, S.W 
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— Regesan 
Toilet 


Soap 


THE Best THAT Ever 
ENTERED THE WATER 








EGESAN TOILET SOAP is the highest achievement of 
modern science. There is no other article on the market 
to compa‘e with it. Half its base is pure Olive Oil—pure 

edible olive oil — not hot-pressed olive oil, or oil obtained by 





solvents from the residues of former pressings, which are both 
vastly inferior articles. Pure Olive Oil, combined with Benzoin, 
the best of Nature's healing balsams, are the principal ingredients 
of Regesan Soap. Each of these has its own peculiar virtue, its 
special power to enhance beauty of the complexion, or to nourish 
the skin or soothe it, or to smooth and refine it. Regesan Toilet 
Soap contains nothing that can injure the most sensitive skin. 
Regesan Toilet Soap is all that soap should be, and more, for it 
does more than any mere Toilet Soap can do. Regesan Toilet 
Soap clears away the minute obstructions in the pores, and thus, 
by giving Nature a clear field, restores the health and beauty of 
the skin and complexion. The delicious glowing, clean, fresh 
feeling which follows the use of Regesan Soap—entirely unlike 
the feeling after washing with ordinary soap— is proof that Regesan 
Soap is more than mere soap. 


5d. per Tablet; box of three, 1/3 


Postage 4d. extra. 





SOLD ONLY BY 
CHIEF LONDON BRANCH: 


of 182 Regent Street, W. 


555 BRANCHES in TOWN and COUNTRY. 






Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 
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DOLLY | 


CREAM 


, 


“So Easy to Use’ 
+ Can Solve your Curtain Problem 


lf new curtains are out of the ques- 
| tion this Spring it is within the reach 
of every housewife to have dainty, 
fresh-looking window-furnishings. 


A few coppers expended on “ Dolly 
Cream” make it possible to get 
another term of good wear out of 
stained, surface-shabby curtains, 
hether they are lace, casement cloth, 
or silk. The process of tinting is very 
simple, and with a little care you can 
btain the exact shade you desire—from 
i dainty ivory tinge to a rich deep cream 
and the result is always a uniform tone 
olour 
Dolly Cream” will also 
ake a surprising differ- 
ence to dull household 


raperies and worn ofr 


: stained silk blouses. 
Dolly Cream” is sold 


erywhere at One 
renny each by all 
ers, Oilmen, Stores 
Uhemists. Ask for the 
team with the stick in.” 


for the instructive 
jlet: ““Making the best 
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Bolton, Lancs. 
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Put your feet in real 
x | SCOtCh Brogues 


Note the ease and footshape of them: 
D. Norwell and Son have studied fo; 
100 years the making of these Brogues 





every stitch and welt is there fo 
comfort and for good hard—surprisingly 


5 


hard—wear. 










in Black , ° e . 

ga wap d hing And there’s a most. distinctive — style about 
a, “yize-Buctse ., Norwell’s “Perth” Brogues that remains— 
Brogue.—Thi - aa 

they always look “dressy” in any weather, 

You can dare your boy to jump through 3 4 
pair of Norwell Brogues—they’ re made in just 
the way to outwit your boy’ s cleverness at 


mounting up the leather bill. 





Try these real Scotch-made Brogues, on the children— | 
they’ re as comfortable as can be, hard as nails, and 
keep new-looking for any length. 


-=  Norwells 
ea, PerthDrogues 





















Write NOW for New Footwear Catalogue. 
























8 

Direct from Scotland | 
Norwell’s guarantee perfect satisfaction with every transactiol Bf 
—or cheerfully refund every penny of your money, , 
D. Norwell & Son, Perth, Scotlané ' 
Specialists in good-wearing Footwear | 
(Established over 100 years) : 

Foreign Orders receive special attention. i 
=~ 
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ar Nerves & 
leeplessness 


Her Life was a Terror till Cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 





66 








Surely a more extraordinary case of “nerves” never 
came to light than that of Mrs. Cox, of 31 Usher Road, 
Roman Road, Bow, London, E. She says: 

‘I am sure I don't know where I should have been but for 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. They are splendid, and I never miss an 
opp: rtunity of telling people how good they are. 

I had ffered with my nerves and sleeplessness for years, 
more or less, but about the beginning of the war I got into a 
rrible state of nervous depression. Positively my life was a terror 
tome. I could not sit still, and I suffered from frightful headaches 
and ndy spasms that simply took the life out of me 
I cannot describe how depressed and wretched I was, There 
was always a feeling that something dreadful was going to happen, 
and my only relief was to cry I cried for no cause at all; simply 
could not help it. Worst of all was the sleeplessness, This got 
o bac that I had to get up in the night and walk about. Still | 
grew worse. I could not remain indoors, but had to go out and 
walk, walk, walk, through the dark streets. Somehow I felt better 
en I was moving. I have a out at two in the morning, and 
valked till seven. I could not help myself. Try as 1 would I 
ld t stay indoors. Of course I tired myself out, and as 














| Tittle because of the windy spasms that always fo lowed, I 
te came quite thin and weak. 
g possible I trie I had several doctors and went to hospitals, but it was not a bit of 
tting w all the time Ihen I tried Dr, Cassell's Tablets, and with the second supply 
I have t better ever since, The headaches are gone and the spasms too, and I am 


Dr. Cassell’ 
Tablets. 


Dr. Cassell’'s Tablets are Nutritive, Restorative, Alterative, Anti-Spasmodic, 
nd of great Therapeutic value in all derangements of the Nerve and Functional 


Pertti ct 


/ 
| SEND FOR A 
| FREE BOX. 





hme me tt ps ps os os ps pes pees 


Systems in old or young They are the recognised modern home remedy for :— 
: t Nervous Breakdown Nervous Debility Indigestion Palpitation 

( Lt Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorder Loss of Flesh 
BOs, Che Spinal Paralysis ; Anemia Mal-nutrition Premature Decay 
Ma , Infantile Paralysis Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases Brain Fag 

: ; “a ss S uly valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Critical Periods of Life 

; ( mists and res i part f the world, incl 1 eading Chemists in Australia, 
i ee Prices: 4 ws oe 3 ‘ : — my rd . - Ind “ ae ) 
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‘The Hosiery Brand and its Value,” 


Immense quantities of 
adulterated Wool — mostly 
for Unbranded Hosiery — 


Are at present on the British market. _ The price of Wool has 
increased, with its scarcity and the difficulty of obtaining it. 
Manufacturers of Unbranded and Inferior Hosiery are using 
cheap shoddy material. 


But the world’s finest Brand of Stockings and Socks—* Jason”—.2ve sti 
guaranteed All Wool, 
—_——_— ae -_-_eo 





Quality 
Stockings and Socks for 
Ladies, Children and Men 
Have a world-wide reputation, 
for your protection. 

















“ Jason” are recognisable by the Jason Tab on every 
pair. That Brand is the link between the manufacturer 
and you—the distinctive mark which puts beyond 
possibility any adulteration or deterioration; for the 
Jason Tab represents years of goodwill—it betokens 
generations of craftsmanship, and a deal of experience 
in the production of the finest, silkiest, most perfectly 
woven Stockings and Socks you ever wore. ; 





**Medea’’—the new All-British 
Stockings and Socks 


The Illustvation shows @ 
tasteful design tn Children’ 
Medea Socks with lace clock. 


These high-grade goods are made by Sold by Drapers and 

the manufa rers of * | ason” to com Outfitters everywhere, 

pete in every respect with those hitherto nm over many ne 
6 Madan * : 


f gn make. ledea” 1s the style y 
I given to those lines which are r jamey for Ladies, 
i I Tren { 
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[ae Charm of a Garden. 








REP ARE now that your garden this year may 
rfect picture ill g mus bloom and weet 
nme of Sweet Pea 
a 5 
a list of our most ie ns tha rus 8 © your 
garden a veritable wealth of | oom right on until t ie ) Autaeam, 


Genuine Eckford Seeds can only b> obtained 
direct from Wem. No agents are employed, 


SPECIAL SWEET P< A COLLECTIONS FOR 1916, 








Villa A" Collection 


All fr Fh 
rang I si 
































( Villa “*B"’ Collection. 
Varieties A 1 range 
- 6d., ft for t 
5s. 6 J 
f geeenare at # images 
Exhibitors Cc Villa "DO" Ccltlecticn, 
Collection to Variet rhe same as . 
4 Snle r ‘ 5 5 eceas { 
e lV 
x I >is. 6d. ss post free 
5s. 6d., r r Jj 
We alsa send @ spectalty wrt mt “re of Sw 
FREE Send a Pst Card to-day for large Illustrated Sate. 
logue. It gives all particsiars of the NEW SWE 
PEAS for 1916, and contains a fuil list of ALL TLOWEN 
and VEGETABLE SEEDS necessary tor your garden. 


HENRY ECKFORD, F.R.H.S., Seed Crower & Specialist, 
Dept. 58, WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 




















Catarrh of the 
Digestive Organs 


Angier’s Emulsion exercises soothing, lubricating, antifermentative 
effects throughout the entire digestive tract. That is why it is so 
valuable in affections of the stomach and intestines. It soothes and 
cleanses the mucous membrane, allays irritation, fermentation, catarrh, 
ulceration. It restores tone to all the digestive functions, and it pro- 

rimal healthy action of the bowels. Prescribed by the medical 
profession for twenty-four years, it has proved its value in many 
obscure digestive and bowel disorders. 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession 











A Doctor \ Ang s Emulsion in all 
u flatulent dyspey intest " : and the He complaint 
litt Lh ‘ both by elf t, several very 
l ises of th ‘ pts ‘ \ I mn b- s the 
: S M.D.. ¥ 
ANGIERS: MULSION 
Of all ( 1/3, 2/6, 4/6. 





i) | ( ‘ j 
THE ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., Limited, 86 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON. 
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This 


Umbrella 


photographed 


before and 
after repair, is 
an example of 
what can be 
done in our 
workshops. 

A coms 
plete wreck 
in the first pic- 
ture, the second 
shows the poor 
“patient wrap- 
ped in paper on 
its way per par- 
cel post to be 
* Stanworthed.”’ 

It is dithcult to 
recognise the battered 
wreck of the first pic- 
ture in the smart, 
neatly = rolled, 
dainty = looKing 
Umbrella at foot 
—repaired and re- 
covered with our 
famous ‘ Defiance’ 
Silk Union, 
and delivered Post 
Free, carefully packed 
in strong cardboard 
box as shown, at an 
inclusive charge of 


5/= 


Send us your 
Old Umbrella 
to-dav, together with 
P.O. for 5/-, and it will 
reach you per return of 
post, loc king as fresh as 
on the day you first pur- 
chased it. Try us with 
the one you have given 

Up as be »peless. 


A post-card will bring 
you our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of ‘* Defiance” 


Umbrellas and patterns 
of materials for re-cover- 
1g umbrellas from 2/6 
upv 


J STANWORTH & Co., 


Northern Umbrclia Woras, 


BLACKBURN. 
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> “pont . 
THROW } ME a 


ve BEE 
oe we 


/ JUST WRAP ME 
N ono ri APER 
TH 


HERE | AM AGAIN 
INA NICE BOX 
AS GOOD AS NEW 








QUIVER 








27 High Street, Belfast. 


















































For Clean Sweeping wit} 


Bissell. 


Carpet Sweeper 


| Sold every wher 


alae 
NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Advertisements in Provincial Newspaper, 


Price 








Fu particu 1s to this class of publicity, by nm rr 


ulating in England, Scotiand, a», 
on to the Manager, Advertisemes: 
& COMPANY, Limited, la Belle Sauvry 
sdgate H fon, E.C, 


JOURNALISM & EDITING BY POs] Ps 


New Era Systems of Journalism and Editing 


will equip you for a literary career, 

Will occupy at most six months, 

Will cost one-half the usual Fees. 
—_—_—_. 


large number of the above, circ 


eland, may be had on applicat 


Departr t, CASSELL 








Address «enquiries, enclosing stamp: 
POTTER 6G CO., Publishers, HOLBORN Hous 
22 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, WC, 


MSS. considered for immediate Publication or Sale 


HIMROD'S Cu o 


Gives instant relief from 

Catarrh, Asthma, etc, 

The Standard Remedy 
for over 40 years, 


At all chemists 4/30 te | 




















ECONOMY IN LABOUR. 
Stainless & Rustless Cutler, 


NEVER REQUIRES CLEANING, 
Write to-day for particulars. 
STEEL & CO., 245 Ellesmere Road, SHEFFIELD 


ping LY EYELASHES 


SHOULD surround beautiful e ya 
care for yours? Send 1/* 


oy CURLASH CREAN, 


brush, and advice, to Dept. Q.¥,, 


THE BALDWIN MFG. © Con ne 
— Cavendish Squar 
Not a dye buta smal bare 


A NEW GURE ron STH 


a liquid medicine taken internally. | 
not only prompt tly checks, and prev: 
attacks, but, if persevere’ d with, removes the ree 
of the disease from the system a 
" cure in almost every case Use 
dose relief from all the distress 























relieves, 


cause 


ellectit a radic: 


from the very first 
symptoms is obtained. It is by far the best ta 
at pre sent known for Chronic Bronchitis. A 
ll prove its efficacy. As toral is sold in bat 

30 d : ; 60 doses), Sent post free. ope 


bottle for trial, 1,6 post Irec. Don't sul ae 
Write to le W. NtGHOLL, Pharmaceut 
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BORN HOvS! 
IDON, WE. 


ation or Sale, 


)D'S Cunt 
ASTHMA 


tant relief from 
, Asthma, etc, 
ndard Remedy | f 
er 40 years, ' 
mists 4/3ath| § 


Bour. 
Cutler 


ANING, 


ars. 


ai, SHEFFIELD | 


rless eyelash fost 


STH 


n internally 
and prev 
ves the reo 


PURE 
BREAK FAST 


MAKERS TO 300 GRANDS PRIX, 
H.M.THE KING. i GOLD MEDALS, &c. 
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r 
r 
r Coughs, Bronchitis 
So “Used while you sleep . Colds, Catarrh, 
no harness ‘ ‘ ‘ lea at Don't 1 to use Cresolene for the distres sing, and 
re i rice Writ ! \ fat : Ww hits mended, 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 638C Bank Blidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. + e and ¢ tive ess treatment 
1 ( € | the . KYSE f 
Cou Cr | 
It r i 
= a : ~ I carry € antiveptic vapor, inspired w 
LOXITE , bre enti, seutnns tin ain 
SIMPLIFIES : , : : 
A XJ} ec t } } 
Fev leasles, anc av aid in the treat 
of I) n 
( es best recommendation ts Its 35 years {succes 
use. forD ptive Booklet to Se 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Lombard &t,, London Et 
For Sale by Chemists. Q 
’ 
All Willing Workers, are a disfigurement—a distressing complaint that atts 
The Hun to smite, pleasant attention. Iam daily curing sufferers of same. 
They are not shirkers cure you by a simple home treatment at an infinitesimd 
Who make Fluxite. I also have a machine for misshapen or ugly noses, Wr 
Ve \ . , in confidence for particulars FREE. Enclose stamp & 
For manufacturing Munitions of War. postage. — Mr. B. K. Temple (Sfecialist), 39 Maddox & 
Regent Street, London, W. 
‘é ss 
THE “DARLING” MILK WARMER 
is being used extensively in England, In all parts | less than a farthing 
of the wor 1, w all kind Soldering Work, | t 
ste flux that } 
BOTH Amate in WILL have 
Of all Iror I ‘ 6d., t/*, and 2/- tins Con ee 
‘ > 
The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET] | Ble (Post | 
contains a spe ‘ rin Iron, a White for List of 
Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, et ELBARD GOODS. 
Price 4/6 Sa id United Kingd 6/- r 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England, ELBARD PATENTS CO. 
40 York Rd., LONDON, N. 
—— 























COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, EC. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 
Address —_ 


Age Date of Birthday fe" - | 


XViil 














LISMED 1879) 





oping Cough, 
ic Croup, 
SoreThroat, 
Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, 





| 
it,, London, EC. | 


c 
VHEN, 
enclose 
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Though wet-resisting and double-wearing, Dri-ped 
has just the springy flexibility to preserve the 
light “‘from-the-ankle” tread of youth. Suits itself 
to the wear of the youngest boy or girl. And it 
saves tremendously on the kiddies’ boot bill. 













































Ordinary Leather lasts only half as long as a Dri-ped Sole 
of the same thickness. 











THE SUPER-LEATH 


Running, kicking, climbing, 

scraping, jumping, Wears Om 
See the Diamond ordinary bark-tanned leather 2 
out twice or three times as 
quickly as it does Dri-ped. 
above, in purple every And yet Dri-ped is good to 
few inches on each the most tender feet—light 
and flexible—and is just what 
the kiddies require for their 
health’s sake as well as 
economy. 


euttol ewe, 


22m 
Sie 





Trade-Mark, as shown 


sole: without it the 


leather’s a substitute. 


Nine weeks--remarkably long wear for a boy! 


B.S., Southport, writ “My boy's boots when soled with ordinary 
eather lasted a fortnight. I had them soled the last time with 
Uri-ped, and the soles lasted just nine weeks.” 


Dri-ped Sole Leather costs a little more, but the 
extra cost is thrice repaid by the double or treble 
wear it gives. Dri-ped Soles on old boots make 
them good for longer wear than cheap shoddy- 
soled new boots give. 


Get new boots with Dri-ped Soles, 
for Men, Women, or Children. Have 
Dri-ped used for all re-soling. 


GET THIS Ask your Repairer or Dealer (or write us direct) for the 
FREE illustrated Booklet, “About the Diamond Sign of Double 
BOOKLET: wear,” post free from William Walker & Sons, Ltd., 

=" + Advt. Dept., County Buildings, Cannon St., Manchester. 
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For Skin 
and 
Complexion 


To improve your skin 
and complexion, use 
Icilma Cream, the fam- 
ous British toilet cream. 
The = Icilma Natural 
| Water which it contain 


This bed-garment is admirable for lad 


Ny 


al \y Hight-wear. It can be eas y 


é \ made by every home 
i, \. needlewoman at jiy;. 


A®. y\\ expense if it’s made ip 
1) GORE \vaweie « 
YON \ 

¥ 


les 














SMITH’S 
Real Scotch 
incey 
< This material canaot 
irritate or chafe the 
MOSt sensitive 





stimulates the skin and 
regulates the flow of 
natural oils. By using 
the Cream vregular/y, 
early wrinkles are pre 
vented and the skin is kept in proper condition 

with the softness, clearness and *‘ bloom” that are 
so much admired 


skin 
—and its warm 
Cosiness is a pro. 
tection against 
chills and col ls, 
Real Seotch 
cey’s wushri 
iy «and gthy 
wear make it a te 
economy, = 





ALLE toe 








No, 19,033 


Obtainable in a de 
Pattern of this lightful range of strip 
Suit and self colours. Prices 


NS FREE | from 1/- per yard, 


WY Paper Patterns Free 
With every length ordered a paper pattern of this des 
by a simple instruction ch 









(Guaranteed not to grow hair.) accompanied hart, i 
} s A ln elect he t styles in S 
1/-E& 1/9 per pot eves ere, Icilmats pronounced Fye-Silma, : Tart and uselu A. “pa a k. Als a compre 
he t k Cotton Crepes, Delaines and Piques for summer 
FREE. he nd post card to-d re r _ copy ‘ / * v 6d : wear. Patterns sent on request 
OOK ¢ itain ng 2 ouet ints an sCauUly NN LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F) 


Treatments, Addre Icilma Company, Ltd. (Dept. 72) 
39, 41 King’s Road, St. Pancras, London, N.W 





: fe Real Scotch Wincey House, Ayr, Scotland. ¢ 
; &® WAS KM 














| Ladies’ Cosy Slumber Suit 















FOR WOMEN WHO SUFFER 


For women who suffer from those ills which 
follow when the digestive organs have lost their 
tone and strength—for all those women who 
find their household or other duties a burden, 
because of indi estion, headaches, dizziness, 
biliousness, constipation, or the like, the most 
sensible advice that can be given is:—Restore 
your stomach, liver and bowels to regular, 
thorough working order, and these results o 
digestive disorder will pass away naturally. 
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There is no other remedy which will so quickly or 80 
surely restore tone and vigour to the digestive organs 4 
the stomach and liver tonic, Mother Seigel’s Syrup. The 
medicinal extracts contained in the Syrup act directly, 
but gently, upon these organs, restoring their tone and 
strength so that they can do the work required of them, 
regularly and efficiently. During the past filty years, 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup has proved a faithful and valuable 
friend to hundreds of thousands of men and women who 
have suffered from stomach and liver troubles, and 
because women are more liable to such troubles It 5 
particularly their friend! ‘Test it for yourself to-day: 


FLATULENCE—BILIOUSNESS—CONSTIPATION 


INDICESTION | 


the 1/3 size. 


The 2/9 bottle contains ‘sree times as much os 0 ee 
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IE & 


cotch 
ey 
' 
ft 
: Free 
F) 
Scotland. ¢ 
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DON’T LOOK 


and 
their 





Hair Restorer pee 


i stores thr 


OLD! 


But restore your grey 


faded hairs to 
natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER'S 


sulphur HAIR 
RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening 
to the tormer 

ina few days, thus 

ga preserved ap 

n hia enabled 


isamds to retain their 


1/6 
res the natural 
3 the most perfect 


ired by the great 
12 Bedford Labor 

irect from them 
0 ugho mut the world, 











SULPHOLINE 














Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
faintest spot, irritab) 


zema disap ir by 

SULPHOLINE rs the skin spotless,soft,clear, 

] jz ye as been the remedy for 

Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 

Pimples Roughness Scurf Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 

8 Skin Sy . . Ferree 

Lone sold 

t ir mi the m 

ut the world 





| ( kiy r s the effects of Su 


nscorch, 

















—mark «verything with 


MARKING 


or theft. 


Whether it goes to the Wash or not 


JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


An indelible mark prevents loss 


INK 










Chemi 





and Stores, 6d. and 
Use with or without 
(whichever kind is preferred) 


sts, Stationers 
1s. — for 
heating 








Used in the Royal Households, 


MARK EVERYTHING. 








ASTHMA 


The prelude to a pe rfect nigh 


i before bed 













€ most inveterate 
“I> f)} 
& y 


4 
o 
4 





we 






30 for 2/6. 









CURED. 


t's rest is a 


MAORI CIGARETTE 


The Maori gives complete mastery 
and long-standing complaints. 


wht have I 
Rev. Di 
University 


Audrew 


Keep unimpaired 


Sample Box 1/- 


hemists. 


ARE YOU IN THE 


to —— 


OF AU + reel 


Just ask your- 
self the question, 
Have you got the 
“vim” and “go” 
that you ought to 


have? Are you 
a man in every 
sense of the 
word ? 

You can only 
answer No, You 


are lacking in 
energy and nerve 
Dissipatic undermined 
you just as the proverbial drop of water pierces 
the rock. Your vitality is ebbing away. You 
are in urgent need of a radical remedy to regain 
your health and manly vigour. 


THIS REMEDY IS AT HAND 

erful in its curative proper- 
ties, just as it is irresistible in its force, will give 
you back the strength you have lost. It will 
make a “man” of you again. The “Ajax” Dry 
Cell Body Battery pours a stream of new life 
into your weakened body, and Courage, Am- 
bition, and Energy will fire your soul again. 
It cures Nervous Debility, Neurasthenia, Neural- 
gia, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Stomach, Liver and 
Bladder Troubles, Paralysis, &c., &c 


Rahrerpen TO ALL 


sses have 


force. m or exce 


Electricity, all pow 


Sit d rig md write for our illustrated 
titl vd “E é Road t Health »" 2 
is sent free in seal i plain envelope. It explains the 
‘Ajax,” how “ Elects vy” cures, ani gives you good, 
some a A post card th just your name 

mid addi uffices, but write 9 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


DOUGL AS BROS, 
Maori Depot, PERTH. | (Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 

















































THE 


CRIMPOLINE HAIR- CURLING FLUID 


QUIVER 


Beautiful natural or waves produced in 

without yrs aid ot yom or neat Crimpoling will 

yeur hair soft and silky and keep it cuwly in- rou 
ither It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 


e hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 
or wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses 
and restores faded or dull hair, and 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being 
i splendid hairdressing. Xesults will surprise you. 


1/9 and 2/6 a bo 


always keeps it 


tic, postage 3d. extra 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION INSTANTLY 








: 
There is no waiting. First application shows a wonderlul improvement to the me 
troublesome complexion. * applications enhance your beauty sul more. The mor 


you use Peralia the more beautiful ou become, 
If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensily your beauty ; moreover, existing be 


is always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wondertul powers, rem 

Redness, Greasiness, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, et Restores youthful beaut 

through age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshne 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 1/e and 3 bottle, postage 3d. If; 
Chemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to take no substitutes ! 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 








Handsome Furniture 
that never gets shabby 


and withstands hard wear. 


Everybody agrees that » leaker. shal 


upholstered suite is the most handsome 
of all furniture Unfortunately it is expensive 
at the outset and soon gets shabby, especially 


















where there are children. 


Sut you can have just the same charming effect with 


Rexine 


which looks like leather but wears longer, doesn’t 





crack or peel, and if it becomes soiled it can be 
made clean by simply washing with soap and 
water Rexine is quite grease and stain 


And it costs about one quarter cd 
the price of leather 


Before buying new furniture or having your present 
suite re-covered, ask to see samples of Rexine. 


The British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Al Rezine Works, HYDE, Near MANCHESTER. 


prool. 
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DRINK HABIT 


Conquered in 3 Days. 


e passed 
Years have P thousands of men 


and women 


The improvement in the health 


drinking a bottle of 

whisky or more daily 
No danger to 
health, but a steady improvement 
manifests itself from day to day. 


The legions of testimonials, with 
photog anee, 





“a , 
Three days’ guaranteed method. 
t costs nothing to receive my book. It t f 


a genuine, reliable, and safe 


in 8 BOOK 
FREE 


will send you my book 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk St. (485 F.), London, W.C. 
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THE CERTAIN CURE FOR 


HEADACHE & NEURALGIA 








FeachsCurlains 


Casement Fabrics, Sénens, Roller 
Blinds, Laces, 


nVYIN 


PEA S Patent ai 
! 
Til now. 
S “PEAC H & S‘ ONS. 120 The Le ooms,  Nettinghoe 







































UNADULTERATED 
WHOLEMEAL 


Allinson Wholemeal Bread is 
such a complete food that it 









would be possible to live and 






be we!l—upon it alone. Seethe 






band on every loaf. 



































THE 


Inside or Outside Heater. 


HAVE YOU EXPERIENCED 
THE DELIGHTS 


THE CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, tte, 


\ (Dept. 583a), 205 REGENT STREET, LONDON, w, 










QUIVER 










of luxurious perfur Turk mec ' — 
1 il prove ise the ¢ I i i ith Cabinet as ¢ i 
a isiest way tem d curi ke & 
Apart from the medi ew, there j : i 
taki Purkish, medicate t ‘ j 
is 1 um ne furnit f a , : - j 
use It wi ist a lif perfe fe W i 
tria Write Booklet N if a 
Bath ¢ \Ne “The Ouive 
Temperatwe vegulited at will of bather. Prices from 276 








MAKE HOME DRESSMAKING EASY. 


yo 
i 


Why not make u Spring 


own , Comhann 


aud 
your exact 
anid se 
trated « 
Measureime 


CLARE'S DRESS STAND COMPANY, 
Tottenham Street, 
aes Court Road, 
DON. W. 


calion, 















EVERY. , 

SOLDIER'S FOR val 
KIT SHOULD 

CONTAIN FRONT 


And for Wounded Soldiers at Heme 
-< 


The Creat Specific 


For WOUNDS, SORES, Sores 
ANTISEPTIC — SOOTHING Het 

















ARN £5 TO £20 WEEKLY. Ladies and per mien ale 

required at once to learn Advertising busine t home i 
spare time under expert direction You can qualify tor od 
positions and profitable hon rk in rt tine Vrite to-day 
tor Illustrated Book expl ng how. Dept. Q R., Page-Davi 
Co., 133 Oxford Street, London, W 





NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
Full particulars a. to this clars of publicity. by means of o large number 
of the above “yor iting in England, Scotland, and Jreland, may re had on 
_ “Ty to ¢ Manager, Advertisement Department. CASSELL «& 
PANY Limited La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate hill, London, E.C 


PAPE POCKET 


HAND 
Will please you 


Most comfortable ‘ei ible nd | aundry 

Beautifully soft as id absorbent, Very clean by forculde: une 

In Packets of 50 “PAPIER (CREPON 8d.; “SILKY FIBRE,” 1 2 
DOUBLE A pores DE LUXE. 16 


e, ‘“TOINOCO BAUDSERCEIE 
83 Clerkenwell. Road, London 








Save lo: 


sta and Store 


CO., Ltd 








THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 
eo 2 Road, 

B+ thnal 





<4 x 


Inquiry 
Economically rts . — 
Administered. ™ force tor 


prevention of 
abure. 


PLEASE 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. 











THE SWEETNESS 
oF PERPETUAL Youtk 





/ 
sp ta Wa “agg + ee 
M. F. T SOCIE 
) SKIN FOCD COMPLEXION WAX 
9 very- We t Ir 
i” iy Bas: fs Wind, Fe | 
Ww y R " \\ 
Be . \ \ 22anidd 
> \ ie It y H P 
COMFORT For BEAUTY Fil 
THOMPSON'S MAGIC CORN PLASTER 
Quic ly KB . ands 
M. F. THOMPSON, “Homo” Pharmat) | | 


17 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. } 


4.800 MEN'S KNITTED JAGKES 


or Sweaters, — Quality 

















Fin'sh, in bir 

and Black at 

men h \. superior 
trong ¢ ‘ 
pocke ‘ ser i . 
front at bu nics 
match (a ra 

k xcelle or Holiday, 3/li 
Sport r General O 

d - wr. Very wat Pestast 
Speci fer, 3 for 16. 5d. 1 





7. zoDGsON & SONS, 
Y OF LEEDS | 


Add 
Q.V., WOODSLEY ROAD, cIT 











> 


rT, Ltd, 
» W. 

eal 
—— 


n 
' FOR THE 
FRONT 


Soldiers at Heme 


t Specific 
5, SORES, Se 








Ss 
iL YOUTH 


TS 


M OCIE 
TION WAX 


22 and 4 


EAUTY FEél 


PLASTER 


3 
** Pharmacy 
SGOW. 


JACKETS 


lent Quality 


perior 


} 


THE _—— "ER 





py } The Labour 
' of LOVE 


LADYSHIP 
WOLS 





Es 
ia 
t 
‘- gu | 
j Baldwin & Walker, Ltd. | 
= Halifax. 
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DIPLOMA _ 
Shoes 3 






12/6 


sag S a scarcity of shces already. 
You cannot fail to have noticed the 

small selection offered you. Diploma 
Shoes, however, comprise a selection for 
every purpose—walking, golf, promen- 
ade, dress—at re which constitute 
a new standard of value. War-time 
pric es are admittab ly higher, but there is 
nothing quite so good at the same price 
as Dipl ma to-day. They are quality 
shoes, and as such most economical to buy. 


The easiest way to get Diploma 


is to write to us for the name of 
nearest agent in your district 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 


Howlett & White, Ltd 











FOUN TPES 
A high quality Pen— 


| you cannot buy a Fx 





d” and you will have a rea 








Supplies in a!l point 
By 
















suuntain Pe 


well and is so reliable as the “ Blackbird.” 
it iS a st : gold nib, excellent ink feed, and in every 
ul pect up to a hizh standard Although interior to 
he SWAN the “Blackbird Fountpen is the best in its class. Get a 


MABIE, TODD 6&6 CO., LTD. 


n for 5/- 


lly good fountpen 





s, 5/-. 


post, 


With Pocket Clip, 5/6. 
2d. extra. 





So ) t 







(THE “SWAN PEN PEOPLE), 
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AT DINNER TIME 













What shall we have 
lor sweets to-day ? 
Why not make 
some lemon cheese 
tarts with 


The daily 
Spread for 
the 
children’s 
bread 


Lemon (hehe 


Cjs0ood tor 


ana Very 


The el growa-ups 


! ( 


good for the 


ds most economical 


hildren 


y 


im the 


LTD., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. 


$$ 




















There is this to 


only do 


them actually to the test. 





; and let 





Ha 


A Little - 


Lesson in Economy 


start with : 


It 


to what extent they do this until you put 


genuine 


food-Miine 
Rubber Heels and Tips 


Made in Black, Brown or Grey Rubber, at pricest ) suit 


vod-Miine 


Wood-Milne Motor Tyres are the 
tlrongesl pneumatic ty:es made, 


each pair of genuine 
Wood-Milne Rubber Heels repays ten times its 
W ood- Milnes 
they save your health, your energy and 
is almost unbelievable 


] 
But we speak 


W ood-Milnes. 


tamved upon the heels or 
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Our Family of 
over 400 ) See 


Jay upon the volun- 








depends day by 
tary contributions of the charitable. 
For 158 years the Orphan Working 
School and Al xandra Orphanage 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., 
has been engaged in training desti- 
ute fatherless children to become 
useful, self-supporting men and 
women. Amongst the children now 
in the Home are several whose fathers 
The Charity 
Will you 


1 contribution to-day 


have fallen in the war. 


sin sore need of funds. 


help by sending 
to the Secretary, 


73 Che: apsit le 


Alexander Grant, 


™ ? condc yn, EC. 








War Zone : Chaplains 


THE COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


appeals for help 1aintain its Chaplains 
in the WAR ZONE 


BRU SSELS.— -Where the devoted 


Chaplain administered to Miss Cavell, 
nt hom cong thy. " 

LILLE and Png ec nr Where the 
brave Chap ( hind the German 
lines still are t the British wounded. 

Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, 


Rouen, Chantilly, Compiégne, 
Versailles, Paris, where they labour 
for the Lritish communities, and soldiers, 


THE LACK OF FUNDS IS MOST SERIOUS. 


kindly send a donation to— 
The Secretary, 
Colonial & Continental Church Society, 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fiecet Street, E.C. 


rherefore, 








PLEASE REMEMBER THE CLAIMS OF THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION HUTS 


TENTS and CLUBS for the Gallant 
Men of the Army and Navy 


UNDER FIRE IN FLANDERS, 


FRANCE, MALTA, EGYPT, BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA, SALONICA, and 
MESOPOTAMIA, and at HOME. 


;W 


F.M. VISCOUNT FRE NCH saws that “ he 
is fully cognizant of the good work done by 
the Church Army in connection with the 
War, and sends most sincere thanks on be« 
half of himself and the troops Whom he had 
the honour to command.”’ 

















SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


FOUNDED 1844. 
Royal Patror Their Majesties The King and The Queen. 


Funds are urgently needed. Will you not help? 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St., Theobald's Road, London,W.C. 
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got the upper hand of you. Shake a little 
VIM on a damp cloth or brush and apply to 
what you wish to clean. Things that have been 
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state of Cleanliness and Brightness with 
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THE LETTER OF THE LAW 


BUTLER 
P Naked may the Lord have mercy on 
your soul 


s Mr. Baron Girdlestone concluded, the 
ed man was led out of the dock by 
blue-coated turnkeys, and Robert 
len, after a pitying shrug of his gown- 
ilders, pushed back his oppressive 
off his for land commenced to 
leisurely view of surroundings in 
nterval of waiting for the last case on 
lar of the Summer Assize at West- 

the year 1829 





ng the young barrister, on one side 
the Medieval Shire Hall, was the low- 
iry box, and n the other side 
large open window through which, 
umble of red-tiled roofs, a glorious 

t many-tinted moorland was visible 
hing away towards the west, and over- 
rywhere by the same deep blue 

less summer sky 
bert Cnttenden eyes dwelt long- 
ior a lew moments on this cool. wind- 
pt expanse, and then he let his eaze 
n towards the left until it came to 
figure of Mr. Baron 





3 seated on the dais 
th the gilded Royal Arms and a pair of 


smoke-stain« lours which had 
med a score years before across the 
battlefiela ‘ 
lehelds of ninsula at the 
lam S re 
( ttender 
nde1 ascinated, looked 


Lace ( thoucht, the 


By 


HERBERT 


old man had! A fleshless skull it seemed to 
be, covered as it was by a smooth, tightly- 
drawn, parchment-like skin of a sallow hue, 
and out of it a pair of piercing black eyes 
shone menacingly above a great hooked 
beak of a nose. 

fhe Hanging Judge. ‘The barrister had 
often heard the phrase apphed to Baron 
Girdlestone, but never, until now, had he 
quite realised how the description suited his 
aspen 4 

Implacable and unrelenting, such was the 
old man’s reputation, Every line in the aged, 
worn face showed it. Three rick-burners and 
four sheep-stealers—poor, siarving, ignorant 
hinds all—had the merciless judge already 
sent to the gallows that day, and from 
start .o finish his face had not changed, 
and his stern voice had not softened for an 
instant 

\t this juncture a low hum up in the 
gallery caus“1 Robert Crittenden to turn 
just in time to see a big, blue-eyed, smock- 
frocked farm labourer ushered into the 
dock on his right. Another sheep-stealer, 
so the young barrister judged, for that crime 
was just then very common in the starving 
Midlands, and, moreover, he was well aware 
that the wretched fellow would, of a surety, 
join lis forerunners at the gallows’ foot a 
few mornings later unless the very unlikely 
event of his acquittal happened 

rhe high pite hed voice of the Clerk of the 


Arraigns reading aloud at his table in the 














well in front of the judge now made itself 
heard in a hurried, fragmentary way. 

‘William Potter... feloniously did 
steal, take and carry away one ewe sheep 

. . the property of John Brown 
contrary to the Peace of our Sovereign Lord 
the King.” 

The usual formulary, and one that Robert 
Crittenden had heard used many a time 
before when he was, as at that moment, on 
circuit, 

‘“‘ Not guilty.” The barrister recognised the 
broad, West-Midland dialect, when, a few 
moments later, the accused man answered to 
the charge. ‘‘ Not guilty, I never done it, 
your worship.” 

‘T appear for the Crown, my lud.”’ Robert 
Crittenden nodded, as Mr. Serjeant Simpson, 
two benches away in front, rose up, made 
the above statement, bowed, and sat down 
again. Simpson had plenty of briefs that 
day. 

“‘ For the defence ? The Baron’s harsh 
voice snarled out the question. 

There was no reply. After all, how could 
a man whose weekly wage had never exceeded 
seven shillings have golden guineas at his 
command with which to brief counsel ? 

Robert Crittenden waited expectantly. 
He would like to have volunteered his 
services, but dare not incur the risk of the 
public snub which so flagrant a violation of 
the stringent legal etiquette of the day might 
bring upon him. Most judges would have 
asked one of the half-dozen juniors present 
in court to undertake the defence. But not 
so Baron Girdlestone ; for, after a pause, he 
nodded to a waiting usher to bring in the 
jury. 

One by one, after they had taken the oath 
to well and truly try the prisoner in the dock, 
the twelve jurymen filed into the box and took 
their seats. Stout farmers they were for the 
most part. Honest, beef-fed, ale-loving 
English yeomen who would look upon a 
murderer as a lesser criminal than a sheep- 
stealer. 

A short interval then ensued. Serjeant 
Simpson was busy whispering to a grey- 


” 


bearded usher who had just stepped down to 
him between the benches and placed a note 
in his hand. 
At length the confabulation came to an 
end, and the Serjeant turned to the judge. 
‘““ My lud,” he began, with an expression of 
annoyance on his countenance, “‘ I am sorry 
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to inform you that our two principal wit- 
nesses are not in attendance. The owner 
my lud, of the stolen chattel and his shep- 
herd, who alone can swear to identification, 
A coach accident has happened on the western 
road in which they appear to have been so 
seriously injured that they are unable to 
travel any farther to-day. A post-chaise and 
four was sent across country to fetch them 
when the news came three hours ago, but as 
they have not arrived we fear it is useless to 
wait any longer. - » Your ludship,” the 
Serjeant cleared his throat ere he went on, 
“has signified your intention of proceeding 
elsewhere to-morrow, and therefore I must 
ask that the trial be set back until the next 
gaol delivery takes place.” 

Baron Girdlestone’s yellow brow creased 
itself into a frown while the other was 
speaking, and Robert Crittenden thought a 
look of baffled desire flashed for an instant 
across his face. 

“* Postponement of a capital charge is un- 
he inquired, 


usual, Brother Simpson ? 
tentatively as it were. 

Serjeant Simpson bowed. 

“The peculiar circumstances, my lud,” 
he said, in his smooth, suave manner, “ Our 
Your ludship will 
understand our difficulty.” 

‘It is unusual,” muttered the judge, half 
aloud, ‘‘ very unusual,” and then he looked 


two chief witnesses. 


across at the man in the dock. 

‘‘ William Potter,” he began, in his cold, 
stern way, ‘* two important witnesses in your 
case have not yet arrived. Therefore, I 
take it,’ the judge concluded with the air 
of one who expects a certain answer, © you 
will have no objection to your trial being 
postponed to the next Assizes ?” 

Robert Crittenden frowned as he listened. 
This was indeed very unusual, for the accused 
stood there to answer to the charge which 
had been alleged against him, and was 
entitled to a verdict one way or the other 
from the empanelled jury, no matter how 


many witnesses might be missing. Serjeant 
Simpson should have applied for a postpone 
ment earlier on in the day before the prisoner 
As it was, he was too late 


was arraigned. 
law. 


according to the strict letter ol the 
3ut would William Potter know this, an¢ 
if, as was very probable, he was ignorant, 
would Baron Girdlestone inform him of the 
fact ? 


“If you please, your honour,” the big, 































































THE 


feed countryman replied in his 


ind the waiting barrister hung 
- words, “ I’d sooner be tried now 


done with 11 


k of wrath appeared on the Baron’s 


ra second as he liste ned to the reply, 
: , tter in his snake-like black eyes 
nd then died away again, as he 
ra moment at Serjeant Simpson, 
en once more, at William Potter. 

i man,” he began in a soit, 
voice, “ it will be better for you, 
to assent to my request. It will 
ticfact« every way to you 

ned.’ , 

ogard-faced man in the dock kept 

fixed on the judge while the latter 
¢ and atthe conclusion he seemed 
nt to be at a loss what to say. 


in every wav,” added the keen- 


e, noting the hesitation. 


m Potter waited for a few moments 
nswered Baron Girdlestone. 
worship,” he at last began, “ I’d 

I have 


t over and done with. 


i 
l three months now—a long time, 


rship, to one who has lived all his 
moors where the sun shines and 
1 bl ws fresh and sweet.”’ 


t Crittenden felt more and more de- 
as he listened, for 
that he ought to go free. 


» him was the 


ed to save the man 
But how 
lificulty confronting 
g barrister It would spell ruin 


Robert Crittenden’s, professional 


l, moreover till further pre- 
ury against the man in the dock 
mere junior, should presume to rise 
stay the black-eyed hawk from 
n its quart 
Crittencde theretore looked 
about him seeking a wav out 
ry he f himself in, for a 
s determined to find if there was 
tence 
t later, even before the Baron 
ht what reply to make to William 
st utterance, he saw a chance of 
the problem before him. 
is it happened, sat on the last 
f benche erved for the Bat 
1 he is within six feet of 
irthest from the judge's dais, 
narrow ingway which ran 
urt past the dock. 
ingway, near the end of the 





LETTER OF 


THE LAW 


bench, a burly turnkey lingered listening to 
what was going on with a look of interest in 
his large, red face. 

After a quick glance at this official, who he 
knew of old to be obliging and good-natured 
for one of his calling, Robert Crittenden 
hurriedly. snatched up a pen and 
printed in large, bold, easy-to-read letters 
across a slip of paper the words, “ Private. 
For the prisoner. Insist on being tried 
man. The law you. Insist 
upon having your rights.” 

Holding this and two golden guineas in his 
hand, well down out of sight, the barrister 
managed, a moment later, to catch the eye 
of the turnkey, who, probably noting the 
almost imperceptible jerk of the other’s 
head, took his cue and commenced to sidle 
quietly up to him. 

In the meantime, Baron Girdlestone had 
started to speak again, and there was an 
unctuous persuasiveness about his voice 
made one at least of his audience 
shudder as he listened. 

“William Potter, consider your position 
and mine. The law of England is made for 
rich and poor alike, and those who, like 
myself, are entrusted with the arduous and 
responsible duty of carrying the law into 
effect are bound to be just to all irrespective 
of their degree or rank in life. You are here 
to have a fair and impartial trial, and your 
countrymen yonder ’’—the 
speaker’s thin, yellow hand waved in stately 
fashion to the left—‘‘ are here to return a 
verdict in the oath 
they have sworn and their consciences, as 
indeed they are prepared to do. Now,”’ 
the Baron leaned forward and spoke im- 
L ask you, William Potter, how 
can you have a fair trial, and how can your 
countrymen true verdict 
when the chief unfor- 
tunately, hindered from being present ?... 
It seems to me,”’ the speaker went on without 


quill 


now, is with 


which 


twelve fellow 


true accordance with 


pressively, “ 
fellow return a 


two witnesses are, 


waiting for a reply, “‘ that there must be a 
else for it 


postponement. I see nothing 

under the circumstances.” 
“Your worship,” the hind spoke wearily, 

“Te 


with it. 


sooner be tried now and have done 
[ am tired of it all, tired to death.” 

A gleam of triumph appeared in the Baron’s 
black the The 


quarry yielding. would 


concluded, 
The bird 
shortly be in the snare of the fowler, never 
to get 


eyes as man 


was 
lew 


free again. He waited for a 





moments, and then made answer in his 
softly persuasive accents. 

‘“My good man, think upon it; think, I 
tellthee. A fair trial is what you are entitled 
to have, and a fair trial you shall have in 
due course. The delay is unfortunate, I 
admit, but better a little delay than that 
justice should ‘not be done to you.” 

The Baron paused and waited to see the 
effect of his words, but the prisoner only 
shook his head and gazed down on the 
floor of the dock between his outstretched 
hands which were resting on the rail before 
him ; so his lordship, deeming it best not to 
appear to be in a hurry to enforce his will, 
under the pretence of perusing the indictment 
lying on the table before him, gave the man 
a little more time. A few moments before 
this happened Robert Crittenden had given a 
sigh of relief, for the turnkey had now 
reached the dock and was leaning idly upon 
the wooden barrier on its left-hand side. 
He had scarcely seemed to come to a halt 
ere, so well did the messenger manage it, 
the prisoner’s left hand had left the rail to 
drop with seeming listlessness at his side 
down below out of sight of all beholders. 

Fearful of attracting any attention to this 
by-play, the barrister now turned his gaze 
to the open window, and the next moment 
his heart began to beat fast within his 
breast. 

His keen eyes had discerned far away on 
the road which ran from east to west to- 
wards the town what he had at once re- 
cognised as a post-chaise and four coming 
along at a fast and furious pace, and he in- 
stinctively felt that in the advancing 
vehicle were the two missing witnesses. 

They were still a long way off, and so the 
young barrister, earnestly praying that no 
one in court would chance to look out of the 
window and see what he had seen, turned his 
attention, with what composure he could, 
to the tragic drama slowly developing nearer 
at hand. 

The Baron, deeming the psychological 
moment had come, had just picked up his 
pen and glanced towards the bowed figure 
in the deck, several yards away in front 
of him. : 

“Now, William Potter,” he began. ‘“ I 
feel it incumbent upon me to make the order 
putting you back until the next gaol de- 
livery when all the witnesses will be here. . . 


It will, as I 


ald before, be more satisfactory 
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so,”’ the judge concluded with a great air of 
finality. 

He dipped his pen in the ink and waited 
amidst a silence only broken to Robert 
Crittenden by the beating of his excited 
heart, for the young barrister had a moment 
before been struck with a sudden fear that 
the man, like most of his class in those days, 
could not read. ; 

But the prisoner at once raised his head 
and squarely faced the judge. “ Your 
worship,” the man’s voice rang out strong 
and dogged, “‘ I hereby axes to be tried now. 
If there be no evidence against me I am 
entitled to go free. I am an Englishman, 
and I hereby axes for my rights,” 

As a low hum of approval, instantly 
suppressed by various indignant tipstaves, 
arose up in the gallery, the Baron made 
reply. 

‘“ How, my good man,” he began in the 
same purring accents, ‘‘ could you go back 
to your native place with the stain on your 
character which an unfair and incomplete 
What would your 
friends and neighbours say ? What would 
your wife and family think? . . . Come 
man,’ the speaker urged in conclusion, 
‘let it be as I advise you.” 

There was a flash in William Potter's blue 
eyes as he made reply. “ Your worship 
he said determinedly, “‘ try me now. I'm 
here. The jury is there’’—the speaker's 
great muscular arm stretched out towards 
the right—‘‘ and, with all respect to your 
worship, I demands my rights.’ 

Baron Girdlestone’s black eyes flashed 


trial would surely leave ? 


, 


redly, and his great beak of a nose became 


more prominent than ever. His jaw squared 
and the hand holding the pen shook with 
rage, baffled rage which made the whole 
aspect of the man that of a devil. 

“ What,” he growled fiercely, “ would you 
bandy words with me, fellow ?” 

“ With all respect to your worship,” came 
the steady reply, for the dogged Saxon blood 
in the shepherd was showing now, ‘I 
demands to be tried straightaway. I wont 





have no putting of it off.” 
The Baron, restraining himself with a 
mighty effort, looked at Serjeant Simpson 
who at once rose up. ; 
‘ My lud,” he said, ‘‘ the Crown olfers m0 
evidence. There is no more for me to say. 
One minute went by. The Baron was 
manifestly loath to let his intended prey 
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Sir,’ he said, * 1 am friendless and penniless, so can do little ‘ a by 

b xo Wal Paget 

to show my gratitude to you for sav'ng my lile —p. A4d4. a 4 
[ srasp. Amidst a silence so must be very near by this time, and the next 
l t one ive heard a pin two or three minutes would settle the matter 


ndow 
It had y 
3 real 
! thr 
n towal 





lar, became 


S wel] 





glanced through 


1 of the chaise 
1 out of sight, and 
that even then it 
the narrow streets 
Shire Hall, turned 


ten to the Baron 


the old 
ully, as he looked 


the Crown offers no 


prisoner! 


1 elderly farmer, 

he was dis 

balked of his prey 
ed along two rows 


recelving various 


nt turned to the 
t guilty, my lord,” he 
] lly reckons it 


hat he had suc- 
more anxious than ever, 


ie post-chalse 


one way or the other. 

How slowly, it seemed to him, the clerk 
was turning over the leaves of the big book 
which constituted the record in which the 
verdict must be enrolled before it became 
strictly legal and impossible to gainsay. 
How carefully he chose a quill pen and tested 
it on his thumb-nail before dipping it in the 
ink-well before him. Robert Crittenden’s 
finger-nails dug into the palms of his hands 
as he watched the tedious process 

Slowly the clerk commenced to write, 
dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s with 
scrupulous exactitude, finally staying his 
hand and closing the volume after he had 
methodically dusted some pounce over the 
fresh, wet writing 

Just before this last formality was com- 
pleted, Robert Crittenden rose and quietly 
shipped away down the court to the main 
entrance door, close by which he waited for 
the judge’s concluding remarks 

“You can go, sirrah,’’ the Baron snarled 
1 


» the man in the dock, “‘ and you can con- 
ider yourself fortunate.” 


Down the long court-room William Potter 
walked firmly and, save for a slight flush on 
his face, showed no traces of the ordeal he 
had recently passed through. 

He had just reached the spot where the 
barrister was standing when the great 
iron-studded portal in front of him was 
flung open, and two men hurriedly entereJ 
the place. 

The first, a tall, burly farmer, had his head 
swathed in bandages, while the smock- 
frocked shepherd at his heels limped badly 
as he walked. 

Both men halted to look about them the 
moment they set foot inside the court, and 
Serjeant Simpson, quickly noting their 
arrival, turned to the judge, who was just 
about to leave the dais. 

‘““ My lud,” he cried, 
nesses have arrived. The trial can now 


*‘ our missing wit- 


proceed.” 

The Baron pointed to William Potter. 

“ Bring that man back,’ he rasped out to 
a group of tipstaves. 

Two of the men at once strode towards the 
luckless hind, but before they reached him 
Robert Crittenden found a chance to mutter 
a few hasty, though plain, directions into the 
ear of William Potter, and had the satis- 
faction of receiving a nod of comprehension 
in return. 

“Your worship,” began the hind, the 
moment he had been escorted back into the 
dock, and without waiting for the Baron to 
address him, ‘“‘ what am Il wanted for? I’ve 
been tried once and found not guilty. It 
is writ down in the big book, and no man can 
be tried twice, as your worship knows, for 
the same thing. 

Baron Girdlestone’s face turned red with 
rage, but before he could speak Serjeant 


” 


Simpson had risen to his feet. 

““ My lud,”’ he said suavely, “‘ it is useless 
for the Crown to proceed with the case any 
longer. The indictment contains but one 
count, and to that this man Potter will 
plead, as he is entitled to do, autrefois 
acquit. The Crown therefore withdraws, my 
lud, from the case.’ ’ 
“ Go,” thundered the judge, as he looked 
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at William Potter for the last time, Go 


and don’t let me see you here again,” 
<je 

Outside the court, in the street, Robert 
Crittenden came across William Potter, 

A thin, scantily clothed woman was 
clinging to him, while around stood three 
small children, two boys and a girl, and there 
was the look on their upturned faces of those 
who welcome one unexpectedly given back 
from the grave. 

“Insist on being tried now, man. The 
law is with you,” murmured the barrister, 
as he came to a halt in front of the little 
group. 


, 


The blue-eyed hind loosed his wife, and 
looked first at Robert Crittenden and thenat 
a crumpled bit of paper he held in his hand, 

“Sir,” he said, as a sudden light dawned 
“I am friendless 
can do little to show my 


on his bewildered brain, 


and penniless, s 
gratitude to you for saving my life, but if 
the blessings of a wife and little children are 
of any service to you, rest assured they are 
yours, sir,” ; 

‘““ Thanks, friend,”’ replied the other easily 
** I fear L have done little to deserve them. 
Then, as he handed the hind a piece of 
gold, the barrister went on, “I want you 
to get lodgings for to-night in the town and 
to come round to No. 4 Queen Street 
about 8 o’clock, and ask for Robert Critten- 
den. I would like.”’ the speaker explained, 
as William Potter took the proffered coin, 
“to talk to you about Australia, the great 
new country beyond the seas where food 
and money are plentiful, and where no man 
need steal or starve. I have a brother there 
who wants men such as you, and doubtless 
something can be arranged.” 

‘‘Gladly will I leave England,” replied 
William Potter, ‘‘ where a man whois willing 
to work hard has to steal or watch his wit 
and children starve. I will be in Queen 
Street, sir, at the time you state, and in the 
meantime may heaven’s blessing rest upoll 
you for your Christian charity to-day 
" Robert Crittenden smiled, and there the 
matter ended for the time being. 














































THE ROMANCE OF 
THE BOUNDARY LINE 


By 


ho MAYNARD BARR 


UST a few inches of ground on one side 
and r other of a line, and what a contrast 
enat mav be in race, language, government, 

istoms, national ideals! Often the 
tical boundary is completely arbitrary, 
natural demarcation. The stones, 


yo rass, the flowers, the crops, the streams 
ike on both sides; but to the inhabi- 
there is a world of difference. There 

leed literally be but one step ‘twixt 

death. If, for instance, the posts 
mark the frontier between Bel- 
nd Holland could speak, what 
they might relate of throngs 





re peasants and British 
s pouring by, tales of thrilling 
} 


t ture and hair-breadth escapes ; 
Belgian side, frightfulness, 
nger, torture, death; on the 
side, welcome, food, safety, 
great In the darkness numbers of 


t 
have escaped in disguise 


the fateful line, hiding in 





wriggling under barbed wire, 
drunken sentries, daring 
to escape into Holland. 
spot on the Belgian side 
lrontier is a church attended 
i peasants, who find it 
ny church on their own 
lly in the war fugitives 
t idvantage of this prac- 
disguised as Dutch pea- 
their Sunday best, attended 
the church, and then, 
g with the crowd of friendly 
safely crossed the fron- 
ispected and unpursued. 


aa 
vel and ingenious method 





+4 





ing the attention of the sentry.’ 


$5 


The husband, a wounded soldier convales- 
cing in England, received such distressing 
accounts of the hunger and = misery of 
his wife and children that he longed to 
bring them to England. <A lady in London 
helped forward the project by providing 
money to pay two men to bring the family 
across into Holland. These two waited for 
a dark night and a favourable state of the 
tide, and wadel along the shore to the 
Belgian village where the mother and 





was that followed by a ‘*They had to carry their burdens Drawn 
+} : jae through the ws yi attract- ey 
her and her children. ugh the water without attr act P. B. Hichling 








Then came the 
The rescuers had 
to carry their burdens through the water 
without attracting the attention of the 
nearest sentry. This they successfully ac 


children were known to be. 
dangerous return journey. 


complished, and when all were safe on Dutch 
territory the way was clear to lingland. 
The kindly Dutch have 
thousands of hungry, terror-stricken fugi- 
tives across their southern frontier; but the 
eastern one facing Germany has also been 


welcomed 


the goal of our anxious fellow-countrymen, 
exchanged prisoners, ragged and maimed, 
and escaped prisoners. Two of these latter, 
after braving a hundred risks of capture, 
at last succeeded in reaching the Dutch 
frontier. Then to their dismay they noticed 
men in uniform, ‘‘ German soldiers !’’ one 
whispered ; and they thought it was all up 
with them. 
and shot. All their sufferings and hunger 
were in vain; death stared them in the face. 
But, to their unspeakable joy, as_ they 


They would certainly be seized 


watched, they discovered the soldiers were 
not German, but Dutch, and gladly they 
went forward. England and home were 
dreams yet to come true. 


Across the German Frontier 
Now and then strange experiences of 
those who have passed between the black- 
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and-white striped posts that outline ( 


xerman 
territory creep into the Press, | 


ut almost 
everyone who got out of Germany at the 
beginning of the war has a story of interest 
to relate, One Englishwoman, known 1 


wo 


the writer, her invalid brother, and a Swiss 
gentleman were motoring in South German 


when war broke out. 
southwards 


Naturally they at once 
towards the Swiss 
frontier, hoping devoutly they would not 
be molested. 


started 


But the Bavarian peasants 
spotted the car and its foreign-looking 
occupants. When it stopped at a certain 
village, the villagers surrounded the car, 
threatening and shouting. They declared 
the motorists were French spies. The burgo- 
master was powerless; indeed, remained 
inside his house. 

Pistols were held at the heads of the 
Englishman and his sister, who, however, 
kept a cool front. ‘The former sought the 
burgomaster, passport and papers in hand 
and, on stepping from the door, flourished 
these about with a confident smile, as much 
as to say “ It’s all quite right! 

The three were detained in a wretched 
inn for a while, and then were permitted to 
depart. It can be imagined how the car 
sped south towards the Swiss frontier 
There again the fugitives ran the gauntlet 
on a bridge across the Rhine, being again in 

danger of their lives. They managed 
to touch Swiss soil in the nick of 
time, and undoubtedly owed their 
escape to their resource and coc Iness, 

Many years ago, a young Alsatian 
used to take pleasure in ascending the 
Vosges heights to the boundary ridge 
where he would wave his cap and 

shout, safe from German ears, * Vive 
la France!” He lived to see the 
{ French army pour down over tle 
mountains into his Alsatian town, but 
then fell a victim to German espiol- 
age. His wife, an Englishwoman, ané 
the children fled in the dark their 
objective the frontier and France, 10f 
it was dangerous to remain with a big 
lad in his teens. In this case, U 
natives were helpful in aiding the 
mother to escape, and she succeedte 
in reaching France and England. 
It would be difficult to find a more 


picturesque and effective 


‘* The frightened landlord, under Drawn ect Pe he mighty chai 
threat of death, led the way to by frontier on land than the migh " 
the bridal chamber ’’—y, 448. P. 8. Hickling. =f “the Blue Alsatian Mountaim. 



































































THE ROMANCE OF THE BOUNDARY LINE 


who has 
past Be l- 


wonderful 


the 

th th 

1] 

es there 

° the ol 
g h \ l ys, to which 
s creep down from their lairs in 

vered heights. To the French " 
forest paths and roads at the 
line are sacred to the memory 
ho have fought to deliver = 


» of the bravest of these was ‘* The Bavarian peasants surrounded  Druwn by 
bn het the car, threatening and shouting.” © ®& “/e#ing 
refused to betray his com- re car, g s g- 


ve any information to the 


tood up th with the pine night, boats glide in the darkness from 
him and died the death of a shore to shore, daring capture, for all the 
lish people going by train from vigilance of the authorities. 
to Altkirch before the war will 
ramatic chat of frontier, and “ The Border” 
ler German rule, tht very It is not necessary to step out of our own 
officials seemed militarist. Gruffly island to find romantic happenings con- 
t ti irhand luggage, nected with a frontier. ‘The Border 


nts during the between England and Scotland, with its raids 


the tr the laborious and forays, its Solway Moss, its Chevy 

g the a heel boxes for Chase, its fighting between Douglas and 

4 S. Percy, its runaway matches at Gretna Green, 
teems with adventure. Post-haste in a 

The Frontier of the Alps coach from Carlisle, over the River Esk by 
re in the world a frontier can the stone bridge, across the ‘‘ Debatable 

th natural loveliness, that Land ’’ of the Solway peat moss, over the 
Switzerland and Italy must bear small border river of Sark to the village of 
1. Now it is up among snow peaks Gretna (or Graitney) Green used to hurry 
‘ts, Now Cutting across a beautiful young couples whose obdurate parents re 
I n led an army across it along fused consent to their marriage. This went 


the Simplon Pass ; railways on for nearly a century, till in 1856 an Act 

Dases of mountains beneath it; made such a marriage illegal unless one ot 
rr } > ° 

Yom shore to shore of Lake the couple had resided twenty-one days in 


tween this lake and Lake Scotland. The innkeeper at Gretna and the 
retched from post o-called priest who married them in the 

t I \nyone — irregular Scotch fashion of declaration before 
, Sugar or a witness made a good living out of the fees 

ital t an alarm they obtained. The “ priest appears to 

a Custom House official have been a weaver, tobacconist, fisherman, 


i] 


a rifle, At labourer, or pedlar, but never « 


real black- 














smith, as is generally believed. One story 
of Gretna Green, and that the most tragic, 
must suffice. 

It concerns a young couple brought up 
together in the Midlands and _ betrothed 
with the approval of their parents. The 
father of the young man took to gambling 
and lost all his money; whereupon the 
girl’s father, who was a baronet, refused 
to hear of their marriage, and favoured 
another suitor. Driven to desperation, the 
lovers fled to Gretna Green. The baronet 
drove off in pursuit, armed with pistols. 
However, the runaways were well ahead, 
reached their goal, and were married at 
the inn. In the middle of the night the 
inmates were roused by furious blows on 
the front door and shutters. The frightened 
Jandlord opened, and under threat of death 
led the way to the bridal chamber, the door 
of which the father burst in. The poor 
girl tried to place herself in front of her 
husband, but the infuriated man shot him, 
and then carried his insensible daughter to 
the chaise and drove off. He was afterwards 
tried for murder and acquitted, but the 
daughter died of a broken heart. 

The village of Gretna records an ex- 
citing incident when the Young Pretender 
marched through it on foot at the head of 
some 5,000 men. The snow was thick on 
the ground as they passed through the 
streets, forded the waters of the Sark up 
to their bared knees, and then crossed the 
Debatable Land to invest Carlisle. 


From Slavery to Freedom 

Between the states of Kentucky and Ohio 
flows the River Ohio. 
abolished in the United States, the slave 
who succeeded in crossing this border river 
into Ohio left the condition of a slave and 
became a free man. There he found succour 
and friendly Irom station to 
station, by what was known as “ the under- 
ground railroad,” he escaped at last through 
Sandusky City over Lake Erie into Canada, 
where he could not be sold again into slavery. 
What crossing the Ohio meant to a poor 
young slave mother and her child was 
stirringly described years ago by Mrs. 
Stowe in *‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.”’ The inci- 
dent is true to fact. A pretty slave woman, 
hearing that her child was to be sold from 
her, fled with the boy on foot and hastened 
by night and day towards the River Ohio, 


Before slavery was 


helpers. 
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only to find when she reached the ferry 
public-house that the river was blocked with 
ice, but that a trader might be crossing later 
on. So she put her tired child to sleep on a 
bed. Three-quarters of an hour later, the 
slave-trader who had bought her boy arrive; 
in pursuit and stopped at one door ot the 
tavern, while she, snatching up her child 
fled through the other to the river bank, 
With all the desperation of her mother love 
conscious that she was seen and pursued 
she sprang from the bank across a chasm of 
water on to the nearest sheet of ice. The ice 
creaked beneath her feet, but in a moment 
she jumped to another block, and springing 
stumbling, and leaping again, her shoes and 
stockings gone, her feet cut and bleeding, she 
reached the opposite shore, where a man 
awaited her and pulled her up to safety 
Eliza and her child were free. 

As European settlers came in successive 
waves from the east across North America, 
the boundary line between white and Red 
Indian changed 
crest, river to lake shore. 
that line did not take place without con- 
flict, and one of the treasured epics of 
Canadian history refers to an incident that 
occurred in this border warfare in the year 
1692. On the south bank of the St. Lawrence, 
some twenty below Montreal, the 
Seignior de Verchéres settled. A fort and 
blockhouse guarded his property from attack 
by the Iroquois Indians. One day in Oct 
ber, when the Seignior and his wile were 
away, and every able-bodied man was at 
work in the fields, the Indians made an 
attack. There were left to garrison the 
fort only two frightened soldiers, a man 
servant, a refugee settler, an old man of 
eighty, a few women and children, and 
Madeleine de Verchéres, a girl of fourteen, 
with her two young brothers. For a whole 
week the brave girl held the fort aga 
the Indians, rallying the defenders 
mustering her resources so well that the 
attack, 


from plain to mountain 
The removal of 


miles 





Indians dared not once makea serious 
but prowled around day and night watching 
their opportunity. She fired the cannon, ¢ 
signal that passed from fort to fort till it 
was heard at Montreal, whence soldiers were 
sent to her relief. They arrived to find the 
worn-out girl nearly asleep, but still dutch 
ing her gun, Madeleine was given @ ree 
by the Governor in recognition 0! ber 
courageous defence. 




































































Fourth, and Last, in the Series of “ A Minister’s Experiences with Women’ 


THE MAN WITH TWO WIVES 


, 


By A WELL-KNOWN PREACHER 


mes before I met 


| MET him several t 
| self-confident, and 


i 
He was big, and 


vatory, even 1n his clothes. Someone 


me to him at the horse show, 


ual torment for which one of my 
lo parishioners sent me _ tickets 
t bound to use, and he astonished 


intended to take 
gasped, but 


yuncing that he 
x” in my church, I 
mvself in time to assure him that 
be welcome. Later I learned 
had recently moved into the biggest 


n our town, ha 





ig made his money 
e out of some patented kind of soap. 
y, just after the first hymn, 


him at the re 





ar of the church, appar- 
rguing with the seat 
l down 


steward, who 
the 
ed him at the very front. He 
at me and waved his hand affably, 


hymn book and 





aisle 


was busy with the 
not to se 


lose of the service he was the first 
< to me 
I Doctor, simply splendid ! ” 


tor, his 
ned out like the 


biggest pipe on 
1 want to come here regular : 
ime for membership. 

like to have you come to my house, 
When will you come 


1 him I should be glad to call. He 
1 at each succeeding 
but for several weeks I was so busy 
4 other duties that I could not find time 
m my promise. Then one morning 
his place at the front ; 
neglect I deter- 
ike my call that week. 
pened the door—the only butler, 
that our town boasted 


of my 


and I was 

‘9 a Teception-room finished in 
id crowded with gold furniture. 
disappeared 


liter a few 


upstairs 


minutes 


and re- 
to report that 
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Mr. Dives was absent from the city, but 
that Mrs. Dives would be down. It was 
the first time I had heard that there was a 
Mrs. Dives. 

A little later her footsteps pattered softly 
on the padded stairway, and then stopped 
suddenly, commanded by a querulous whisper 
that was shrill enough to reach my own 


ears. 

“Mother, you can’t go down! You 
don’t look fit.” 

It was a girl’s voice, apparently the 
daughter of the house. I could sense the 


hesitation and 
she stopped, took a step back, and then, 


as though acting with unaccustomed resolu- 


mother’s self-consciousness : 


Even as she entered 
the door, I could hear the voice above com- 
plaining to somebody that ‘‘ Mother looked 
perfectly awful, and she couldn’t imagine 
what could have got into her.” 

I suspect that she knew I had heard, for 
her face was flushed and embarrassed as she 
stepped through the door and held out her 
hand to me. She was a little woman whose 
fitted her badly. Her hair was 
drawn tight across her forehead, but there 
was a wistful sort of tenderness in her face 
which was attractive. I remember thinking 
that a little care on the part of someone that 


tion, continued down. 


clothes 


understood such things might have made 
her very attractive. 
The hand that she held out to me was 


large in proportion to the rest of her body, 
but it was well formed. 

” Me. she began, and 
stopped as though not quite sure what to 
say next. 


Dives is away,” 


“TIT am very glad of the opportunity to 
meet you,”’ I replied. “‘ I have not yet had 
a chance to welcome you to our services.” 

I thought she might say something in 
explanation, and, indeed, she started to, but 


ended with an embarrassed little laugh. 


I changed the subject quickly. They had 
been in the town only a few months, she told 
me, having come from the little out-of-the- 
way place where her husband’s factory 
was located. He had sold his interests, 
which had left them free, and so here they 
were, in a big house, realising the dreams 
of their youth. Once guided into these more 
familiar channels the conversation ran 
smoothly, with now and then a bit of 
sparkle. Indeed, my estimate of Mrs. 
Dives’ charm and intellectual ability grew 
as our talk proceeded, and I found it easy 
to credit the rumours which had assigned 
her a large contribution to her husband’s 
She was really a very unusual 
woman: I thought again it was a pity that 
no one had ever taught her to advertise her 


success. 


charm in her appearance. 

As I prepared to leave I ventured to repeat 
the hope that she might be present with her 
Sunday services; and 
again, suddenly, her clouded. The 
sparkle died out of her manner: she became 
somehow dull and reserved. It was as 
complete a transformation as I have ever 
seen. The woman who had charmed me 


husband at our 
face 


by her vivacious intelligence vanished, and 
left the timid who had 
shrinking in the doorway in her place. 

‘TI should like to come,” she said. “I 
want——” Then, suddenly—*“ Doctor, may 
sometimes at 


creature stood 


I come to see you 
study ?” 

* Assuredly,” 
day morning.” 

“* Thanks—thank 


much,” she stammered. I wondered what 


your 


I answered. ‘‘ Come Mon 


you—thank you so 
she meant. 

Monday morning I looked up from my 
desk to see a carriage draw up before the 
door, and after a moment she descended 
from it, dressed as I had seen her at the 
house with the addition of a hat strangely 
unbecoming. As I watched her walk to- 
wondered which woman 
was coming to me—the self-reliant, clear- 
thinking woman of whom I had caught a 
glimpse at the house, whose keen mind had 


ward the door I 


planned out her husband’s success, or the 
shrinking, timid creature who had drawn 
back within herself when I suggested that 
she come with him to church. 

I had wonder: the half 
apologetic knock with which she announced 
her arrival testified that she came in fear 


not long to 
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and trembling. I sought to increase he 
confidence with my welcome and made he 
as comfortable as I could, 

“ I’m going to help you,” I said, when she 
had settled herself and while she was castino 
about in her mind as to how she would begin, 
“Tam going to tell ycu why you came to 
me.” 

She looked at me half fearfully, half 
gratefully. “Oh, if you only could,” sh 
murmured. 

““You want to tell me that vou can't 
come to church with your husband because 
he doesn’t want you to come.” 


C 


It was a long, dangerous chance to take. 
but I knew instantly by the look in her 
eyes that I was not mistaken, though the 
almost brutal frankness of my statement 
shocked her into pained protest, 

* You that, Doctor. Mr, 
Dives—my husband—is very, very kind to 
me.”’ ; 

** Kind—surely,”’ I answered. “ Youmean 
that he allows you all the money that you 
But why shouldn’t he? You helped 
him to make it 

She was silent, and I pressed the point. 

** Didn't you ¢ , 

** Yes, I did.”’ It was the other woman 
asserting herself, the 
charmed me by the clearness of her thought 
mecting. ‘1 did help him, 

‘* He couldn't have done it 
without me. He bought the formula for the 
soap from a pedlar, but I made it up on my 
Hours and hours | 
} 


ne 


mustn’t say 


need. 


woman who had 


at our first 
she repeated. 


stove in the kitchen. 
stirred it in those first 
factory came. That’s why my hands are 
look at them.” She pushed them 

rhe stirring did that. 
voice faltered and broke 


vears before t 


like this 
out toward me 
And now *’—he1 
a littlk—‘ and now he 


says they're too 
big 

It was the other woman back again, timid, 
cringing, ready almost to cry. 

“And he won't take vou to church,” I 
said, ‘‘ because he doesn’t think you look 
well enough. And your daughter patrons 
you, and you're tired of it all, and wish es 
had never helped him to succeed; 35 that 
it?” 

I knew it was a rough speech. 
mind to have her crying in the study: 
the strong, aggressive 


I had no 


the 


other woman in het 


one—would resent that attack upon ~~ 
. 
husband, I thought, and so 1t proved. 
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ly, a 


id it jaunti 








straightened suddenly, rose and faced me 
with real dignity 

‘“‘ T did not come here to have my husband 
insulted, Doctor Jones. You do not under- 
stand. Good morning.” 

She started to go, but I reached the door 
before her. 

* Now,” I said, ‘‘ we can talk. I wanted 
you to say that; I wanted to put you ina 
frame of mind where I could talk to you. 
You’re in that mind now. Sit 
down, I can help you.” 

For a moment I[ thought she would leave 
in spite of my plea. When she was finally 
seated again the defiant look still held its 
she would not cry now, [ 


frame ol 


place in her eye ; 
felt sure, no matter what I said. 

And so I told her the truth very bluntly, 
drawing generously on my imagination and 
guiding myself by her changing expressions, 
which told her story, had she but known 
it, as clearly as though it had been acted 
on a stage. I sketched their life together 
in the little village, where they had first 
dreamed the that fortunate 
discovery, and her genius, had at length 
made true. I went farther back than that 
even, into her girlhood, and 
to her the two spirits—the two girls who 
had inhabited her soul—the girl who would 
dare anything, wholed the crowd and counted 
even some of the boys among her followers ; 
and the other girl, who, depressed by a 


success his 


introduced 


moment of failure, would draw herself 
away into settled retirement and morbid 
introspection. I told her story, not in 


terms of her life, but in terms of the life 
of these two—the one carrying her husband 
upward upon the wings of her vision; the 
other, dormant through their earlier married 
life because of the vitality of their love and 
achievement, casting over these later years 
an evil spirit of introspection and self-pity. 


“You are not a@ woman,’’ I said. ‘ You 
are two women. 1 knew it when I talked 
with you at your home. You were one 


woman when you came cringing through the 
doorway to meet me, and an entirely different 


woman when the conversation stirred the 
memory of your days of happiness and 
success. The second woman demanded 


much of your husband, and gave him much 
in return: the other one shrivelled under a 
bit of fancied neglect and thereafter neither 
You can’t blame your husband for leaving 


4 


demanded nor gave trouble. 


your 
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the first woman at home: what you must 


do to be saved is to first revive the other 


one and keep her permanently on the 
throne.” 
“How did you know all that?” shy 


demanded in amazement. 

** You told me.”’ 

“I? I haven't told you anything.” 

“Yes, you have. Every line of it has 
written itself as plainly as could be on your 
face: I have merely read out to you what ] 
saw. And I am right, am I not ;* 

* Yes.” 

“Then you must trust me absolutely: 
you must do exactly what I say, and you 
Then I told her 
At first 
doubting 


must carry it through.” 
what must 
credulous : the woman in her 
lifted up a voice of protest. But I con- 
vinced her at length. We pored over th 
time-table and laid out her route to Londor 
Then I sent her over to the parsonage t 
talk with Mrs. Jones and to secure the 
addresses of those persons in London wi 


she do. she was in- 


by means of gowns and _ hairdressing and 
heaven knows what, can bring the soul of a 
woman that has been a long time dead back 
to life. 

‘* But how shall I tell my husband? 
she demanded, as she was ready to leave the 


study. 
* Tell him what ? ” 
“That I am going.” 


“ Don’t tell him,” I said. “ Write him. 
Just go.” 

She went. I hope I have been forgiven 
for the deception that enshrouded those 
next two weeks. 

Three after she had gone I met 
Dives in the street. Rather, I took occasion 
to meet him: it was a necessary part 0 
the day's work, just as necessary as the lonz 
daily letter that every night went to Mrs. 
Dives in London, telling her that under 1 
circumstances must she come home until I 
sent for her, and commanding her—that 1s 
the to buy new dresses ! 


right 
. the 
matter how tired she got or how much the} 


days 


word 


cost. 

““Won’t you and Mrs. Dives come Up 
dinner to-night ?”’ I said to Dives, ane 
ought to have blushed with guilt at te 





words. 

“Thanks ever so much,” he 
“ but Mrs. Dives is out of the city for a day 
Gone to London on a little pleasure 


resp nae 


or two. 
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THE MAN 


He said it jauntily, a little too 

I thought. I went home, to find 
‘et er from Mrs. Dives saying that 
s homesick and must come back. 


1 her sternly that if she let the 


» into another letter 





nl | 
, tt t to help her again. 
rebuke drove the weak 
irement, or whether the wiles 
maket and hairdresser had 
the strong one into full life, I 
that time on her 
k 1 new nfident, happy note. 
purposely let Dives alone for a 
when in her letter she enclosed 
1 < because she did 
back, I knew it was time. 
and M1 Dives are coming to 
r to-night,” I said to him over the 
S st I « ld read it in the 
repl 
kind of 1 , Doctor but you 
{ 1 is M Dives hasn't got 
g expect you under- 
s too bad,”’ I lied. ‘' We'd like 
i both; but we'll have you any 
S irty We'll count on you.” 
ng the receiver up before he had a 
lifferent man who dined with us 
He ha much of his jaunti 
h her ( brave etfort to 
his usual blustering good-fellow- 
lly be termed a 
| ( gs under his eyes 


eep, and the hand 


his cup ot cottee 
ttle ut not until late in the 
9 , et the conversation drift 


upp rmost in 


M vhose generalship 
I tters of the kind, 
irst 
Mrs, D > much. She is 
rong to join 
t istonishment. 
> et ! he hadn't 
thir the da he first 
ur the had long since 
t of , cial being 
i | te ld “and why 
ell us that e sang? She's 
a , 








WITH TWO WIVES 


mused 
** When does she come back ? ” 


** She’s a wonderful little woman,” 
my wile. 
I really don’t—that is to say—I’m 
going up to London day after to-morrow— 
yes, we've arranged to meet there and come 
back together.”’ 
He was preparing to go. 


You must both of you come to dinner 
when you get back,’’ I said; ‘‘ Mrs. Dives 
has told me so much about your life that I 


feel as though we were all very old friends.”’ 

*She’s a wonderful little woman,’’ mused 
my wife again. 

He turned upon her with something like 
his old buoyant spirit. ‘‘ She certainly is,” 
he said, ‘‘a pertect wonder.”’ 

The day after to-morrow, he had said: 
that gave me time to get my letter to her, 
if | that And so I did 


sitting up late to finish it and walking down 


wrote it night ; 
alone through the quiet strects to drop it in 
And I 
as I saw the letter disappear through the 
slot 

shrinks 


at the post-office. tremoled almost 
rhere are times when even a preacher 

back at the thought of 
his hand down so deep into the recesses 
Yet I told her the truth, 
There is no copy of the letter, 


reaching 


of a human soul. 
as | 
but I remember a part of what it said: 


saw it. 


DEAR Mrs. 
home. As 
your husband 


Dives,—It is time now to 
as you receive this, 
that 


him to 


come soon 
arnve at 
Do not 


for 


wire you will 


, and ask meet you. 
intends to 
Wednesday to bring you 
with him, and it is better, I think, that you 
should meet him here. 

difterent 


women, or, 


delay, because he start 


London on back 


other 
that 
I have known many like you, whose 


from 
indeed, 


“You are not many 


sensitive men ior 
part. 
lives were really a battlefield on which two 
for the 
Through the first years of your married 


natures contended 


mastery. 


life, when your blood ran fast with the joy 


of achievement, you kept it down—this other 


pirit ; and only in these later years, when 
you have had less to occupy you, when 
changes in your life have come fast, has it 
pread its control insidiously, until—with 
out your realising it—your real self of your 


happier, younger days has been entirely 


ubdued, 

it on the afternoon I first met you 
the battle of the spirit My cal! 

came at a happy moment, when something 


Il saw 


two 





of the old thrill of living was on you, and you 
came down to meet me in obedience to a 
sudden impulse—though I venture to say 
that you had denied yourself to all other 
visitors since you arrived in town. But 
the better impulse carried you only to the 
You surrendered to the old 
that’s a mean 


parlour door. 
spirit there: you cringed 
little word, but it’s true—you would have 
turned back if you could. While we talked 
about your earlier life with Mr. Dives and 
vour struggles together, something of the old 
fire came back—you were a different woman, 


the charming, enthusiastic and purposeful 


woman that your husband first loved. And 
then, as I left you, you shrank back—that 
was your evil spirit in the saddle again. 

“You have told yourself that your hus- 
band was drawing away from you. Of 
course he has drawn away from you. You 
stayed at home when he wanted you to go 
with him, until after a while he didn’t 
ask you any more. You forgot how to 
dress ; you let his interests multiply with- 
out your help; you let your daughter lose 
her respect for you, and you thought your 
husband had ceased to love you, when really 
it was you who had killed the woman whom 
he used to love. 

““ Now you are coming back. You will be 
radiant and happy when you alight from the 
train. You will be prettier than you have 
been for years, and better dressed. You 
will be full of the joy of your recent experi- 
He will meet you and you will be a 
new woman to him—or rather the old woman, 


ences. 


the woman of his own boyhood dreams. 
And you must keep him in that spirit. 
“One word more: Love feeds upon 
acrifice ; it grows strong only when strong 
demands are put upon it. You stopped 
demanding anything of your husband years 
igo. You must begin demanding of him 
rain—begin the minute that you meet I'm 
m the platform, if it is only to drop yo 
love and let him pick it up. Let him 
tart from that moment to feed his love 
upon sacrifice—just as you will start to 


feed it upon optunism, and good cheer and 
the old vibrant interest in his affain 

I shall not see mu when you arrive 
I have done all | can tor 1 From now on 
you must cairy your lie forward in your 
own strength. But I shall pray for you. 
And you are going to be very happy. 


Remember that always—very, very happy.” 
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I heard the whistle of the four o'clock 
train the next afternoon, just as I y 
stepping out of the barber's shop 
street from the station. 


across the 
Almost without 
a . ng ned my steps in the direction 

Dives’ carriage was at the end of the 
platform. I slipped behind it and came 
up among the group at the station door 
without being observed. He was pacing 
restlessly up and down the platform: he 
did not see me, 

Which woman would come down, I 
wondered—the strong, self-reliant, radiant 
woman, or the tired, depressed, shrinking 
one? Would she slink into his arms or 
would she stand straight and smiling, 
waiting for him to take her? Would 
it be the wife of his youth who came 
back to him, or the wife of his last three 
years ; 


It raced through my mind in an instant 
while a bent old man was making his way 
painfully out of the train and on to the 
platform. 
bound, it seemed to me, she alighted. She 


Then suddenly, almost with a 


was new-robed from head to foot in clothes 
of a style that had not reached our little 
Her veil was pushed back in that 
alluring way that women know and her face 
fairly shone. 

** Marion !”’ he cried, and took her in his 
arms. ‘‘ Oh, Marion, it’s good to have yor 


town. 


” 


home ! 
And then the g 
gave a startled little cry, and pointed to the 


reat thing happened. one 


train. 

i Oh, Georg 
left my purse in the carriage. 

I saw him leap for the platform and a 
moment later, just as I turned the come! 
of the station, I looked again, to see 
jump out of the carriage, waving her purs 
in his hand and smiling like a boy out ol 
school. 

They went to Norway that summer 
Hic told me boyi that they had planned 
it out and dreamed about it years belore 
but that lately his wife had rather given up 
the idea And before they returned I had 


quick!" she said, “ I've 





been called away to another charge. But 
| have thought of them many times 1m U 
ul that have passed and wondered 
whether she had the courage and the powel 
to keep it up. 
I believe she had. 

























































§§ THE CHURCH 


PREPARED FOR PEACE? 


Canon W. H. Carnegie, Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on the Religious 
Outlook after the War 


By DENIS CRANE 
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Canon Carnegie sees an analogous unfold- 
ing of the Christian idea, with all the accom- 
paniment of war and rumours of war, in the 
Reformation and the French Revolution. 
Christianity, of course, was _ responsible 
neither for the tumult that marked the 
Reformation, nor for the bloodshed and riot 
that sullied the Revolution. Responsi- 
bility for these lay rather with the powers 
that set themselves in opposition to the 
progress of the race. Just as any radical 
moral or spiritual change in the indi- 
vidual is frequently accompanied by emo- 
tional and even physical upheaval, so it is 
in the State. Some changes come with the 
silence of the budding flower ; 
earthquake and thunderclap. 

But what is the big idea that is now coming 
to the birth ? 

“Obviously,” says the Canon, “it is 
consecutive and supplementary to the idea 
that has hitherto held the field, and is fore- 
shadowed by the defects apparent in the 
working out of that. 


others with 


Freedom a Means to an End 

** Now, the great idea born at the French 
Revolution was that of individual freedom, 
which has dominated the development of 
our social and industrial life ever since. It 
found expression in the formula: Liberty, 


Equality, Fraternity. The first stood for 
individual freedom; the second signified 
freedom for all; and the third embodied an 
attempt to reconcile what is_ irreconcil- 


able in the other two. 


“ But the practical working-out of that 
idea during the last century has proved 
extraordinarily ineffective. It has led to 
economic anarchy, to class warfare, and to 








international estrangement; so that we 
have come to see that this cannot be accepted 
as the final conception of human relations— 
that, in short, freedom cannot be accepted 
as an end in itself, but only as a means to 
What, then, is that end ? 
Canon 
Duty 


an end, is 
Car- 


ie 


Answering his own 
suggested the 


inquiry, 


negie idea of 
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chaos and welter of it all will emerge into 
. St “tS 

clear consciousness this idea of Duty as the 

master-note of the next age, . 


* That 


future must be essentially an ethical 


ligion 


means that the religion of ¢h 


Te. 


a religion whose fundamental con- 


ception is obedience to the law of duty, ar i 


so to the 


personal Law-Giver behind it. In 
other words, it will be a re 











ligion of 


than of self-culture.” 


obedience rather 


One of my 
the Canon 


questions to 
Was as to the 
continuance of institutional 
methods after the war. 
This point he now took up, 

“An ethical religior 
from the 
duty,” ** must needs 
be an institutional religion 
for the moral claim is social, 
and 
social institutions, laws, and 
must begin 
claim of society 


Oasis Ol 


Starting 


said he, 


must embody itself in 
regulations. It 
with the 
rather than of the 
vidual. 

‘*On the devotional side, 
the master-note will be wor- 
ship rather than edificatior 
Men will come to church 
obeisance to a Higher 





pay 

Being rather than to obt 
benefits for themselve 
these will come t 
Worship and obedience are 











closely related ; I 
attitude of worship 1s merély 
the religious expression of 
the moral attitude. 

“What form of religion 
is best fitted to meet these 


needs ?”’ I put in. 








Rev. Canon Carnegie. Pi 
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r years past are 


struggles marred our internal 
the fruitage of the 

dom, which has led to 
Rights. Now God has 
duty, and the nation 
is responding to it. This is no war of self- 
interest, national or individual, but a vin- 
dication at whatever cost of the law of 
right, of imanity. That means 
Suffering and self Sacrifice ; the 
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opposing idea of Fy? 
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‘‘ There is no doubt that, 
theoretically, in her organ 
and, to a 
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ditions more suitable to their own personal 
edification. 

‘“* But an enormous change is taking place 
in the Nonconformist bodies in England. 
They are drawing closer together, and are 
recognising the need for corporate unity 
and for expressing their religion in corpor- 
ate forms. <A great transformation is taking 
place of which it is impossible to foresee the 
end. I cannot see how the various religious 
bodies in England can accept the Church of 
England position as it is at present. We 
shall have to broaden out and leave much 
more freedom for different people to develop 
in their several ways.” 

One result of the war that Canon Carnegie 
anticipates with peculiar interest will be a 
closer understanding between the Anglican 
and the Russian Church. here,” he says, 
“we have a Church that is institutional, 
historic, devotional, and whose devotion is 
dominated by the idea of worship, and that 
at the same time has been able to maintain 
the principle of individual freedom. As the 
two communions are brought into closer 
association through the new friendship of 
the allied nations, we shall gain from them 
and they from us.” 


New Social Conditions 

Turning to the new social conditions that 
will confront the Church, the Rector of 
St. Margaret’s said these would be largely 
influenced by the development of the 
Labour Movement; or, to put it more 
correctly, of organised democracy. That 
was a factor the Church would have to 
reckon with. But, after the war, organised 
democracy itself would be a changed 
quantity, 


“From a certain amount of contact with 
the Labour Movement, said he, ‘‘ and 
considerable sympathy with its aims, I feel 
strongly that this war is going to teach 
them some greatly needed lessons. One of 
their weaknesses has been their t material- 
istic ideals. Their claim for shorter hours 
and a bigger wage has been pressed unduly, 
with too little regard for life’s relative 
values. This war will teach them that man 
does not live by bread alo ml that 
material well-being is but a means to an 
end 

\gain, they were sadly lacking in the 
sense of discipline A movement that ts 


ciplined cannot 





obedience to constituted authority it cannot 
hold together. The war, with its strenuous 
demands for disciplined action, both here 
and at the front, will do much to bring this 
lesson home. 

** Then, this 
country has been narrow in its outlook. 
Every problem has been looked at from a 
purely local and class point of view. They 
have seemed to ignore the fact that the 
social problem depends upon the political 
problem, and the political problem on the 
international problem. The war, I believe, 
is bringing home to them the fact that you 
cannot dissociate one class from another, 
and that the whole human race is inter- 
dependent. The war.is God’s means of 
revealing a higher conception of the Chris- 
tian claim than hitherto we have been 
inclined practically to apply.” 


’ 


organised democ racy in 


What the Worker has Discovered 

As to the charge of selfishness against the 
working classes, the Canon does not think 
it can be sustained, or, at least, the workers 
ire no more selfish than any other section 
of the community. In the war they have 
done extremely well; many hundreds of 
thousands have enlisted of their own free 
will. By taking their part in the struggle 
they have gained a new sense of the worth 
and dignity of labour; have realised, in 
fact, that it is the foundation of the 
State, 

The working man has rediscovered the fact 
that he, too, has a country; that England 
is as much his as it is the capitalist’s and 
the landowner’s. What the Church, on its 
ide, has to realise afresh is that the masses 
who have worked and bled for the land will 
demand, after the war, some tangible ex- 
pression of heritage. They will demand it 
in no spirit of class bitterness, for the 
dangers and labours shared by all classes 
in common will have given birth to a new 
mutual respect; but the problem will be 
to satisfy this demand without overturning 
the social order or the economic 
life, 

Another matter the Church will have to 
ee to is that when the men return from the 
front they will be offered a virile type of 
religion, To prepare the way, many arti- 


basis of 
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ficialities in Church life will have 
rid of. There have been too many 
to stimulate the devotional appetite by tit- 
bits of devotion. The fact for the Church 
to remember is that the day of self-content. 
ment, of self-culture, as the sum and 
stance of religion, is gone for ever, This 
crisis of blood and fire has taught us that 
the cry, “‘ Come and suffer,” is to-day, as 
it has ever been, more potent than the wos ng 
“Come and be happy.” 

One other point. Canon Carnegie thinks 
some change will have to be made in regard 
to candidates for Holy Orders, 

** Many men back from the front,” 
he, “ will be anxious to take up Chris 
work as I hope the Ch 
authorities will be willing to meet them, 


to be got 
attempts 








a vocation. 





especially by modifying their requirements 
somewhat. It would be unreasonable t 
expect men who have gone through all that 
training in the trenches to sit down and 
study Greek for a couple of years.” 
“But if one may judge by the past 
Canon Carnegie, it will not be easy to get 
those modifications brought about ?” 


The Dawning of a New Day 
“That is so. And it would not be wis 
to alter seriously the present system with- 
out careful consideration. But something 
must be done, and done quickly, or the 
opportunity will pass. The great difficulties 
will not, I think, be in the Church of England 
which is widely tolerant and represents 4 
great many We hav 
established conditions under which peopl 
of very different views can work together 
amicably. On the other hand, we ar 
strongly imbued with traditionalism; w 
do not like rash and needless changes. That 
arises not from any defect in our system 
but from the fact that the people who ar 
most influential us belong to te 
classes that art 
traditionalism, Those 
ing order has been very kind are ni 
disposed to stand by the 
But my hope lies here -that in this, t 
epoch in 





points of vicW. 


among 
most deeply imbued with 
to whom the exist- 





: or 
existing 


most searching our history, eve 
sm 


litionall 
those who are saturated with traditiona? 


will have recognised the dawning of 
New Day.” 
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desired) as representing the weird sort of 
people whom she pictured his living among, 
nd the result came up to his ex- 
pectations. As usu Aunt Barbara 
ate, and came in talking rapidly about the 


quite 


was 


i 





various causes that had detained her, which 


her fruitful imagination had suggested to 


her as she dressed. In order, perhaps, to 
suit herself to the circle in which she would 
' 


evening, she had put on 


had 


ass the or, rather, 


it looked as if her maid thrown at 


her) a very awful sort of tea-gown, brown 
and prickly-looking, and adapted to 
Bohemian circles. She, with the same 


lively imagination, had pictured Michael in 


velveteen coat and soit shirt, the pianist 





very small, with face and long 


iair, and the prima donna a full-blown kind 


queer 


barmaid with Roman pearls. 
‘Yes, 


before 
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My dear 


Og had so 
Ik ck at 
Michael, 
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ohe came 


how look! ” 
round the corner of the screen 


and the Falbes burst upon her, Hermann 
I ’ 

the fire. Instead of 
queer-looking pianist there 
| S 
tall man, 
with his handsome, boyish 
That was 


worse 


and Sylvia standing by 
and 
very 


the short 


as this 
nd soldierly, 
and 


bad enough, but infinitely 


young upright 


well-fitting « lothes. 


was she 
full-blown bar- 


who was to have been the 


iid Instead was this 
as tall as her 


oval face crowning the c 


girl, 


magnificent 
nearly brother, with her small 
lumn of her neck, 
laughing at 


had 


in with 


L mouth 
some brotherly retort that Hermann 
just made. Aunt Barbara took her 
ond’s survey—her face, her neck, het 
beautiful 


nel eyes merry, hel 


dress, her whole air of ease and 


good-breeding, and gave a _ despairing 
glance at her own prickly tea-gown. Fot 


accustomed as she 
find it 


the moment, amiably was 


to laugh at herself, she did not 
humorous 

Miss Sylvia Falbe, Aunt Barbara,” said 
Michael with little tremor in his voice; 
“and Mr. Hermann Falbe, Lady Barbara 
Jerome,” he add 

ydy to believe it 

Aunt Barbara 
hands in her jolly 


1, rather as if he expected 


the best of it: shook 
manner, and burst into 


made 


lauchter. 
‘Michael, I could slay 

but before I do that 

is all about it lhis 


Mis Falbe, 


you,” she said: 
tell 


hor rible ne phe W 


_ 


must your 


promised me two 


mine, 
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and I 


cant tell you what I expected—but there 


weird musicians expected 





were to be long hair, and velveteen Coats 


and the general air of an alternoon concert 
at Ciapham Junction. But it is nice to be 
le such a fool of. I 


madt } 
an elderly and sour 


leel precisely like 


governess who has beer 
down to I 


ordered to come dinner so tl} 








there shan’t be thirteen. Give me your ar 
Mr. I 


once, where I may 


take me into 


1 
albe, and 





drown my embarrass- 
ment in soup. Or does Michael §0 in frst: 
'») 


Go on, wretch! 


Presently they were seated at dinner, and 

Aunt Barbara could not help enlarging 

little on her own discomfiture. a 
“It is all fault, Micha 


el 
‘You n in London all these weeks 


without 


youl la she said. 
have bee 
letting me know anything about you 
or your friends, or what you were doing: 
so naturally I supposed you were leading 
Instead of 
My dear, 


I can’t in- 


existence, 
thing. 
shall see 1f 


some obscure kind of 
which I find 


what good soup! I 


this sort of 
cook to leave But bachelors 

best of everything. Now 
ur visit to Germany. Which 
where we parted—Baireuth, 


aqduce your you, 


always have the 
tell me about vy 
was the point 
wasn’t it? I would not go to Baireuth with 
anybody Bd 

“T went with Mr. Falbe,” said Michael. 

“Ah, Mr. Falbe has not asked me yet. I 
mav have to revise what I say,” said Aunt 
Barbara daringly. 


“J didn’t ask Michael,” said Hermann. 





‘I got into his carriage as the train was 
moving; and my luggage was left behind 
‘I was left behind,” said Sylvia, “which 


But I sent Hermann’s luggage.” 


* 30 expeditiously that it arrived the day 
for Munich,” remarked 


was worse. 
before we left 
Hermann. 

“And that’s all the gratitude I get. But 
in the interval you lived upon Lord 
Comber.” 

‘I do still in the money I earn by giving 
him music lessons. Mike, have you finished 
>» 


the Variations yet 


* Variations what are Variations?” 
asked Aunt Barbara. 
* Ves, 
the things 
Aunt Barbara, 
made by scmebody else.” . 
“Should I like them? Will Mr. Falbe 
play them to me¢ asked she. 
“T dare savy he will if he 


thought you loat 
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two days ago. Variations are 

you think about on the piano, 


when you are playing 4 tune 
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It certainly depends on who makes it,” from the Michael she had known and liked 












































aid Aunt Barbara. “I don’t like ordinary and pitied. She felt that she did not ky 
music, because the pel on who made it thi new one yet, but he wa certain 
doesn’t matter to me. But if, so to speak, she liked him, and equally sure that 
it sounds like somebody I know, it is a did not pity him at all. He had f 
different matter.” his place, he had found his work: he ey 
Michael turned to Sylvia. dently fitted into his life, which, after 
I want to ask your leave for som thing is the surest ground of happine 3S, 
| have already done,” he said. might be that it was only general ¢ 
“And if I don’t give it you?” to speak, that kindled that pleasai 
“Then I shan’t tell you what it is.” in his face. And then once more she wen 
Sylvia looked at him with her candid back to her first conclusion, for talking to 
friendly eyes. Her brothe1 always told het Michael herself she saw, as a won ; 
that she never looked at anybody except fallibly sees, that he gave her but the mos 
her friends; if she was engaged in conversa- superficial attention ifficient eed. | 
tion with a man she did not like, she looked allow him to answer intelligen | 
at his shirt-stud or at a point slightly above at the proper places, but | 7 ; 
his head. in the least occupied with F Sylvi 
“Then, of course, I give in,” she said. moved his glance flickered in } 
“T must give you leave if otherwise I direction: it was she who gave him his " 
shan’t know what you have done. But it’s alertness. Aunt Barbara felt that she c 
a mean trick. Tell me at once.”’ have told him truthfully that he in lov 
“T’ve dedicated the Variations to you,” with her, and she rather thought tl 
he said. would be news to him; probably he did not 
Sylvia flushed with pleasure. know it yet himself. And she wonder L 
“Oh, but that’s absolutely darling of what his father would say when he kn 
you,” she said. “Have you, really? Do it. 5 
vou mean it?” “And then Munich,” she said, violent 
“Tf you'll allow me.” recalling Michael’s attention towards he 
“Allow you? Hermann, the Variations “Munich I could have borne better thar 
are mine. Isn’t it too lovely?” Baireuth, and when Mr. Falbe asks me 
It was at this moment that Aunt Bar- there I shall probably go. You b 
bara happened to glance at Michael, and it Tony was in Germany then, by th 
suddenly struck her that it was a perfectly went over at the invitation of the Emperor 
new Michael whom she looked at. She knew to the manccuvres.” 
and was secretly amused at the fiasco that “Did he? The Emperor came to Munid 
ilways attended the introduction of amiabk for a day during them Ie was at r 
young ladies to Ashbridge, and had_ opera,” said Michael. vel 
warned her sister-in-law that Michael, when “You didn’t speak to him, I suppose: 10 
he chose the girl he wanted, would ce1 she asked. 
tainly do it on his own initiative. Now “Yes: he sent for me, and talked a] 
she felt sure that Michael, though he might In fact, he talked too much, because | 
tt be aware of it himself, was, even if he didn’t hear a note of the second act 
id not chosen, beginning to choose. There Aunt Barbara became _ infinitel) 
\ that in his eve which none of the im- interested. 
portations to Ashbridgt had ever seen thx re. “Tell me all about it, M chael, 
that eager deferential attention, which shows said. “What did he talk about?’ . 
that a young man is interested because it is “Everything, as far as I can remember- 
a girl he is talking to. That she knew had England, Ashbridge, armies, navies, mus 
never been’ characteristic of Michael; Hermann ay he cast pearls bet ) 


indeed, it would not have been far from swine " 
the truth to say that the fact that he was “And his tone, his attitude 
talking to a girl was sufficient to make his “Towards us ?—towards 





countenance wear ar expression of polite mensely friendly, and most 


boredom. Then for a while, as dinner pro was never asked so many questions Im 
eressed, she doubted the validity of her con- short a time . 
clusion, for the Michael who was entet Aunt Barbara suddenly turned to Fall 


taining her to-night was wholly different And you? Were you with 
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“T think he told Hermann,” said she. 
“His father didn’t approve, did he 
“Approve? My dear, if you knew my 


brother you would know that the only things 
he approves of are those which Michael 
isn’t.” 

Sylvia spread her fine hands out to the 
blaze, warming them and shading her face. 


“Michael always seems to us——” she 


began. “Ah, I called him Michael by 
mistake.” 

“Then do it on purpose next time,” re- 
marked Barbara. “What does Michael 
seem?” 


“Ah, but don’t let him know I called him 
Michael,” said Sylvia in some_ horror. 
“There is nothing so awful as to speak of 
people formally to their face and intimately 
behind their backs. But Hermann is always 
talking of him as Michael.” 

“And Michael always seems— 

“Oh, yes; he always seems to me to have 


” 


been part of us, of Hermann and me, for 

He’s there, if know what I 
and so few there. They 
walk about your life, and go in and out, so 
to speak, but Michael stops. I suppose it’s 
because he is so natural.” 

Aunt Barbara had been a 
long before her husband, and fearful of 
appearing inquisitive about Sylvia’s_ im- 
pression of Michael, which really 
wanted to inquire into, instantly changed 
the subject. 

“Ah, everybody who has got definite 
things to do is natural,” she said. “It is 
only the idle people who have leisure to 
look at themselves in the glass and pose. 
And I feel that you have definite 
things to do and plenty of them, my dear. 
What are they? ” 

“Oh, I sing a little,” said Sylvia. 

“That is the first unnatural thing you 
have said. I somehow feel that you sing a 
great deal.” 

Aunt Barbara suddenly got up. 

“My dear, you are not the Miss Falbe, 
are you, who drove London crazy with de- 
light last summer? Don’t tell me you are 
Miss Falbe?” 

Sylvia laughed. 

“Do you know, I’m afraid I must be 
he aid. 


that 


years. you 


1 


mean, people are 


diplomatist 


she 


sure 


tha 
Chile 


” 
, 


“TIsn’t it dreadful to have to say 
after your description? ” 

Aunt Barbara sat down again in a sort 
of calm despair. 

“Tf there are any more shocks coming for 
me to-night,” she said, “I think I had 


better go home. I have encountered a per- 
fectly new nephew Michael. I have dressed 
myself like a suburban housekeeper to meet 
a Poiret, so don’t deny it, and having 
humorously told Michael I wished to see a 
prima donna and a pianist, he takes me at 
my word and produces the Miss Falbe. I’m 
glad I know that in time; I should in 
fallibly have asked you to sing, and if you 
had done so—you are probably good 
natured enough to have done even that 

I should have given the drawing-room 
gasp at the end, and told your brother that 
I thought you sang very prettily.” 

Sylvia laughed. 

‘But really it wasn’t my fault, Lady 
Barbara,” she said, “When we met I 
couldn’t have said, ‘Beware! I am the 
Miss Falbe.’ ” 

‘No, my dear; but I think you ought 
somehow have conveyed the impression that 
you were a tremendous swell. You didn’t. 
I have been thinking of you as a charming 
girl, and nothing more.” 

3ut that’s quite good enough for me,” 
said Sylvia. 

The two young men joined them after 
this, and Hermann speedily became en- 
grossed in reading the finished Variations. 
Some of these pleased him mightily; one 
he altogether demurred to. 

“Tt’s just a crib, Mike,” he said. “The 
critics would say I had forgotten it, and put 
in instead what I could remember of a 
variation out of the Handel theme. That 
next one’s, oh, great fun. But I wish you 
would remember that we all haven’t got 
great orang-utan paws like you.” 

Aunt Barbara stopped in the middle of 
her sentence; she knew Michael’s old 
sensitiveness about these physical dis- 
abilities, and she had a moment’s cold 
horror at the thought of Falbe having said 
so miserably tactless a thing to him. But 
the horror was of infinitesimal duration, 
for she heard Michael’s laugh as they 
leaned over the top of the piano together. 

‘I wish you had, Hermann,” he said. 
‘I know you'll bungle those tenths.” 

Falbe moved to the piano-seat. 

“Oh, let’s have a shot at it,” he said. 

If Lady Barbara won’t mind, play that 
one through to me first, Mike.” 

‘Oh, presently, Hermann,” he said. “It 


+ 


makes such an infernal row that you cat 
hear anything else afterwards. Do sing, 
Miss Svlvia: my aunt won’t really mind 


will you, Aunt Barbara?” 
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“Michael, I have just learned that this js 


the Miss Falbe,” she said. “[ 
ing from shock. Do let me 
coals of fire, too.” 

_ Michael gently edged Hermann 

from the music-stool. Much as he enioved 
his master’s accompaniment hx 
fectly sure that he preferred, if | 
play for Sylvia himself than 
pleasure of listening to anybody else. 


Dt ssible. te 


“And may I play for you, Miss Sylvia?” 


he asked. 

“Yes, will you?) Thanks, Lord Comber.” 

Hermann moved away. 

“And so Mr. Hermann sits down by Lady 
Barbara while Lord Comber plays for Miss 
Sylvia,” he observed, with emphasis on the 
titles. 

A sudden 
Michael. 

“Sylvia, then,” he said. 

“All right, Michael,” answered the girl, 
laughing. 

She came and stood on the left of the 
piano, slightly behind him. 

“And what are we going to have?” asked 
Michael. 


“It must be something we both know, for 


amazing boldness _ seized 


I’ve brought no music,” said she. 
Michael began playing the introduction to 
the Hugo Wolff song which he had accom- 
panied for her one Friday night at their 
house. He knew it perfectly by heart, but 








stumbled a little over the difficult s 
pated time. This was not done withou 





purpose, for next moment he felt her hand 

on his shoulder marking it for him. 
“Yes, that’s right,” she said, “Now 

you've got it.” And Michael smiled 


sweetly at his own amazing ingenuity. 





Hermann put down the Variations, wh 
he had still got in his hand, when sylv 
Unaccustomed as she was t 


voice bean. 

her accompanist, his trained ear told him 
that she was singing perfectly at ease, a! 
was completely at home with her plavet 
Occasionally she gave Michael some 
b 





indication, as she had done betore, 
the most part her fingers rested immobue 
on his shoulder, and he seemed to uncel- 
stand her perfectly. Somehow this * 
surprise to him; he had not kn wn thi 
Michael possessed that sort of secone-s's” 
that unerringly feels and translates into - 
For himself he 
closely when he 
but familiar 


felt that 








keys the singer's mood, 
always had to attend most 
was playing for his sister, 


he was with her singing, he 


am suffer. 
suffer from 


IVE 


Was per- 


have the 
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strolled 
at the end of this and lit a cigarette. 


Hermann acress to the fireplace 


“My sister’s a blatant egoist, Lady 
Barbara,” he said. “She loves singing 
about herself. And she lays it on pretty 
thick, too, doesn’t she? Now, Sylvia, if 


you've finished—quite finished, I mean—do 


down these 
” 


come and sit and let me try 


Var iations — 


“f 


t 


‘ 
\ 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
SI 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Drawn by 
Stanley Davis. 


Michael? ” 
stick to 


Hermann 


“Shall we 
the girl. “Or shall we 
now we've got it? If 
down, you know, we 
rest of the 
but we 


asked 


piano 


surrender, 
the 
once sits 


shan’t get him away 


for the evening. I can’t 


sing 
any more, might play a duet to 
keep him out.” 

Hermann rushed to the piano, took his 
sister by the shoulders, and pushed her into 
a chair. 

‘You sit 
something not about yourself 
don’t 


‘and listen to 
Michael, if 


that 


there,” he said, 


you away from piano, I 


come 


shall take Sylvia home at once. Now you 
may all talk as much as you like; you 
won't interrupt me one atom—but you'll 
have to talk loud in certain parts.’ 

Then a feat of marvellous execution 
hegan. Michael had taken an evil pleasure 
in giving his master, for whom he slaved 
with so unwearied a diligence, something 
that should tax his powers, and he gave a 
great crash of laughter when for a moment 
Hermann was brought to a complete stand- 
still in an octave passage of triplets against 
quavers, and the performer exultantly 
joined in it as he pushed his hair back 
from his forehead and made a second 
attempt. 

“Tt isn’t decent to ask a fellow to read 
that,” he shouted. “It’s a crime; it’s a 
scandal.” 

“My dear, nobody asked you to read it,” 
said Sylvia. 

“Silence, you chit! Mike, come here a 
minute. Sit down one second and play 
that. Promise to get up again, though, 
immediately. Just these three bars—yes, 
I see. An orang-utan apparently can do it, 
so why not I? Am I not much better than 


they? Go away, please; or, rather, stop 
there and turn over. Why couldn’t you 
have finished the page with the last act, 
and started this one fresh, instead of 


making this God-forsaken arrangement? 
Now!” 
A very simple little minuet measure 


followed this outrageous passage, and Her- 
mann’s exquisite lightness of touch made it 
sound strangely remote, as if from a mile 
away, or a hundred years ago, some 
graceful echo was evoked again. Then the 
little dirge wept for the memories of some- 
thing that had never happened, and leaving 
out the number he 
reminiscent of the Handel theme, Hermann 
gathered himself up again for the assertion 
of the original tune, with its bars of scale 
The contagious jollity of it all 
seized the others, and Sylvia, with full 
and Aunt Barbara, in a 
hooting, sang to it. 

Then Hermann banged out the last chord 
and jumped up from his seat, rolling up 
the music. 


disapproved of, as 


octaves. 


voice, strange 


I go straight home,” he said, “and have 

a peaceful hour with it. Michael, old boy, 
how did you do it? You've been studying 
eriously for a few months only, and so 
this must all been in you 
\ 1 you’ve come to the age you are 


have before. 


with- 
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out letting any of it out. I suppose that's 
why it has come with a rush. You knew it 
all along, while you were wasting your time 
over drilling your toy soldiers, Come on 
Sylvia, or I shall go without you, Good 
night, Lady Barbara. Half-past ten to 
morrow, Michael.” 

Protest was clearly useless; and, having 
seen the two off, Michael came upstairs 
again to Aunt Barbara, who had no jn. 
tention of going away just yet. 

“And so these are the people you have 
been living with,” she said. “No wonder 
you had not time to come and see me, Do 
they always go that sort of pace—it js 
quicker than when I talk French.” 

Michael sank into a chair. 

“Oh, yes, that’s Hermann all over,” he 
said. 3ut—but just think what it means 
He’s going to play my tunes at 
Michael Comber, Op. 1. Oh, 
Oh, dear!” 


to me! 


his concert. 
dear ! 

“And you just met him in the train?" 
said Aunt Barbara. 

“Yes; second class, Victoria Station, with 
Sylvia on the platform. I didn’t much 
notice Sylvia then.” 

This and the inference that naturally 
followed was as much as could be expected, 
and Aunt Barbara did not appear to wait 
for anything more on the subject of Sylvia, 
She had sufficient of the situation to 
know Michael was most certainly 
bound for. Yet the very fact of Sylvia's 
outspoken friendliness with him made her 
little as to what his receptio1 
She would hardly have said s 
brother were 


seen 


where 


wonder a 
would be. 
plainly that she and_ her 
devoted to him if she had been devoted to 
tenderness which, in 


him with that secret 

its essentials, is reticent about itself. Her 
half-hour’s conversation with the girl had 
given her a certain insight into her; stl! 
more had her attitude when she stood by 


1 
Michael as he played for her, and put her 
hand on his’ shoulder she 
if it had been another git! 


piano. Without 


precisely as 
would have dont 
who was seated at the 
doubt Michael had a real existence for Aer, 
but there was no sign whatever that she 
hailed it, as a girl so unmistakably does, 


¢ 


when she sees it as part of herself. 


“More about them,” she said “What 
are they? Who are they?” 

He outlined for her, giving the half- 
FE.nglish, half-German parentage, ™ 


shadow-like 
Sylvia’s sudden 


mother, the Bavarian father, 
nd comet-l 


ike rising 1n 
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even Munich, when the Emperor appeared and 
| I ; 1 t time in carn cut lor me, 
e which Aunt Barbara drew her chair a little 
so brilliant Now it was nearer the fire, and sat up. 
tu t drudge Ty “7 Want to hear about that,” he said. 
» Michael “But I’ve told you; he was treme ndously 
have his friendly in a national manner.” 
‘And that seemed to you real?” she 
asked. 
Michael considered. 
rut { ts thie ttural *T don't know that it did,” ( iid oi 
[ all emed to me rather leverish, [ think.” 
| “And he asked quantities of questions, I 
said I think you said.” 
I ild thinl “Hundreds. He was just like what he 
then a word vas when he came to Ashbridge. He re- 
ws he i viewed the Ycomanry, and shot pheasants, 


ce that ji and spent the afternoon in a steam launch, 


apparently studying the deep-water channel 
of the river, where it goes underneath my 
father’s then the evening 
there was a concert.” 

Aunt Barbara did not heed the concert. 


place; and in 


“Do you mean the channel up from 
Harwich,” she asked, “of which the Ad 
miralty have the secret chart? ” 

7 fancy they have,” said Michael. 
“And then after the concert there was the 


torchlight procession, with the bonfire on 
the top of the hill.” 
“T wasn’t there. What else?” 


“T think that’s all,” said Michael. “Dut 


what are you driving at, Aunt Barbara? ” 
She was silent a moment. 
“I’m driving at this,” she said. “The 


Germans are accumulating a vast quantity 
of knowledge about England. Tony, for 
instance, has a German valet, and when he 
went down to Portsmouth the other day to 
the American ship that was there, he 
took him with And the 
camera and was found photographing where 
no photography is allowed. Did 
inything of a camera when the Emperor 
came to Ashbridge? ” 
Michael thought. 

Yes; 
all day,” he said. 
to my mother.” 

“And, we may presume, kept some copies 
himself,” remarked Aunt Barbara dryly. 
“Really, for childish simplicity the English 


sce 


him. man took a 


you see 


one of his staff was clicking away 


“He sent a lot of them 


are the biggest fools in creation.” 

“But do you mean—— ” 

*“T mean that the Germans are a very 
knowledge seeking pe ple, and that we 
rratify their desires in a very simple 

shion. Do you think they are so friendly, 
Michael? Do you know, for instance, what 
is a very common toast in German regi- 

ntal messes? They do not drink it when 
e are forcigners there, but one night 
during the manceuvres an officer in a mess 


vhere Tony was dining got slightly ‘ on,’ 


you may say, and suddenly drank to 
Der Tag.’ ” 

That means ‘The Day, aid Micha 

niident] 

‘It doc and what dav The day when 
Germany thinks that all is ripe for a wat 
vith us. ‘Der Tag’ will dawn suddenl 
from a quiet, peaceful night, when the 
hink we are all asleep, and when they 
have got all the information they think is 
accessible. War, my dear.” 

Michael had never in his life seen his 


4 
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aunt so serious, and he was amazed at her 
@t Uti 
gravity. 


“There are hundreds and hundreds of 


as 


their spies all over England,” she said 

“and hundreds of their agents all over 

America Deep, patient Germany 
ry, 


Carlyle said. She’s as patient as God and 
the They are working 


while our toy soldiers play volf 
J yg 


as deep as Seca. 


working, 
what’s more, I believe they think that ‘ Der 
TT » » a 
Tag’ is 





| agree with that adorable pianist; 
b | 


near to dawn. Tony says. tha 


their manceuvres this year were like nothin; 
Germany 1 
a fighting machine without parallel in the 
history of the world.” 

She got up and stood with Michael near 
the fireplace. 

“And they think their opportunity is at 
hand,” she 


that has ever been seen before. 


moment 
We al 
their real enem\ . don’t you see? They car 


said, “though not for a 
do the y i lax their preparations. 
fight France with one hand and Russia wit 
the other I 
they expect we shall be in the throes of ; 
internal this Irish b 

They may be right, but there is just 
that they may be astound 


7 he 


;- and in a few months’ time: 


revolution over 
ness, 
the possibility 


ingly wrong. fact of the great for 


peril—this nightmare, this Armageddor 

European war—may be exactly that wh 
] ; ) 

will pull us together. But their di 


matists, anyhow, are studying the Ins 
very closely, and German 
doubt at all, is helpi £ 
As a nation we ate fast 


what we shall 


question 
without any 
the Irish business. 


asleep. [ wonder 


when we wake. Shall we find ourselves 
already fettered when we wake, OF 
there be one moment, just one momé 
which we can spring up? At 
hitherto, the English have always 

thei he t, not their worst, in desperé 
positions They hate ex iting thems¢ 
and retus¢ to do it until the « 


ey De 


actually on them. But then t 
disconcerting | cl 
And you thi 
Michael 
‘7 think 


i us and cool heade 1 


nk the Emperor— 


the Emperor is. the 
aid Bart 


, hI 
admurad! 


worker in all Germany,” 
(and 


trust his 


believe he is trying 
us profess 


has a 


to make 


He 


ceeding 
‘ r ae 
of friend hip. great eye 101 


tail, too: it seemed to him worth w! 
ure you even, my dear Michael, o! 
regard and affection for England. he ge 
always impressing on Tony the ons 


) 













































though to him, of course, he said that 
nearer to his 
Stuff 


there was any country 
rt than England it was America. 
i nonsense, my dear! ” 

| this, though struck in a more serious 


4 


than was usual with Aunt Barbara, 
; quite characteristic of her. She had 
quality of mind which when occupied 
th one jdea is ¢ cupied with it to the 


she worked at full 
But now 


exclusion of all others 
ver over anything she took up. 

e dismissed it altogether. 
“You see what a diplomatist I have be- 
“Tt is a fascinating busi- 
an atmosphere that is 
and it infects 
You catch it some- 
and have a feverish cold of your 
And I am quite useful to him. You 
_ I am such a chatterbox that people 
k I let out things by accident, which 
ver do. I Ict out what I want to let 
it on purpose, and they think they are 
me. I had a long conversation 
er day with one of the German 
y, all about Irish affairs. They are 
gely interested about Irish affairs, and I 


me,” she said. 
one lives in 
] ged with secret 


the influenza. 


affairs, 






e ke 








MICHAEL 


just make a note of that; but they can make 
as many notes as they please about what I 
say, and no one wili be any the wiser. In 
fact, they will be the foolisher. And now 
I suppose I had better take myself away.” 

“Don’t do anything of the kind,” said 
Michael. 

“But I must. And if when you are down 
at Ashbridge at Christmas you find strangers 
hanging about the deep-water reach, you 
might just let me know. It’s no use telling 
your father, because he will certainly think 
they have come to get a glimpse of him as 
he plays golf. But I expect you'll be toc 
busy thinking about that new friend of 
yours, and perhaps his sister. What did she 
tell me we had got to do? ‘To her gar- 
lands let us bring,’ was it not? You and 
I will both send wreaths, Michael, though 
not for her funeral. Now don’t be a hermit 
any more, but come and see me. You shall 
take your garland girl into dinner, if she 
will come, too; and her brother shall ¢cer- 
tainly sit next me. I am so glad you have 
become yourself at last. Go on being your- 
self more and more, my dear: it suits 
you.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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**He handed her a 
fat green caterpillar.” 


I OFTEN wander down to Cowslip 
Corner. We called it that because 
in the months of spring the ground was 
bright with the yellow flowers. We never 
found such large cowslips elsewhere ; they 
were the finest of all the countryside, and 
if you plucked a large bunch there seemed 
to be just as many left. It is only the 
corner of a coppice, yet there is no spot 
in all the woods, or lanes, or meadows that 
i love quite as well. In the months of 
spring it is always filled with song; it is 
just one of Nature’s concert halls where 
all the singers do their best ; they all sing 
together, yet have no leader, and in that 
great mixed chorus there is no discord, 
for the voices of spring, no matter how 
varied they may be, are all in the sweetest 
harmony. 


The Coming of the Flowers 

\nd in this favoured corner there are 
the flowers. If we had the songs and the blue 
ky alone it would not be a springtime 
without the flowers. There seemed to be 
the flowers of a dozen meadows crowded into 
that small corner—violets, primroses, and 
cowslips in the greatest profusion; patches 
of the lovely blue veronica, with its thousand 
mall faces pointing up to the blue above, 


looking as if little flakes of the sky had just 
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tumbled down and settled upon the grass 
to add to the beauty below; 
pink and white, tall red campion in the 


wild roses, 


grass, meadowsweet, ragged robin, and a host 
of others all appeared in their turn and 
made that corner one of the loveliest spots 
of a beautiful countryside. 


The Blackbird’s Welcome 


I was strolling down to the old corner 


just after the last of the winter snows had 
gone ; it lingered for a long time under the 
high hedge, but the signs of spring were 
now already showing, and on the top 
branch of a bush silhouetted against the 
sky I saw a blackbird. He, too, knew 
that the spring was coming, and his beauti- 
ful deep contralto notes told me and all his 
little world around that it would not be 
long before the butterflies were flitting 


over the flowers. 


I like the blackbird’s song; he is @ 
wandering minstrel, and gives to eat 
corner of the wood a_ portion of his 
wild rambling music. One moment he sits 


on the topmost branch of the old beech, 
throwing out his song like a skilled musician 
who knows that his notes cannot be sur 
passed—notes im the sweetness of which 
all the glory of spring seems to speak— 


and the next minute we hear him on the 






















, bush beyond the stream, where to 
mpaniment of the rippling water 
npani 

ingen bars. then on he goes, 


er with his wander 


Cowslip Corner 
I next visited Cowslip Corner, 


were making a merry 


ess insects 


the grasses by the hedgeside, a 


i 
til 


slistening wings were dancing 





to the sunshine. The banks were 

the magic touch of spring’s fairest 
: and millions of dewdrops decked 
nding grasses. As the sun caught 


hey were first transformed into a 


ray of apparently brightest gems, 
klv they went, like a beautiful 


IUALY 


t is told but 


VOICES OF SPRING 


down the scale; the next time I heard 
it I found the singer. It was a diminu- 
tive bird, as one would imagine from 
the little song, and he was_ performing 
acrobatic feats on the highest and _ thin- 
nest twig of a willow tree as he searched 
for insects there. I knew that it was 
the same singer that I had heard in other 
summers in that corner, for the willow- 
warbler always returns, and even the day 
after his two-thousand-mile journey from 
the warm south where he spends the winter, 
he looks so sleek and fit that one would 
think he had been preening and caring 
for his feathers instead of battlmg with 
the weather in his flight over continents 
and seas. I knew that he would build 
his nest at the foot of the tree, well hidden 

in the tall grasses, 





— 





gotten. Ther 

t much in 

little dewd1 
those wh 


the green grass 











tl ud mixed | 


I caught | 
y s ng, It a - 
5 lal 


Reed Warbler 


in idly 
an rap lly at her Nest. 


and sure enough a 
few weeks later I 
found it there with 
seven eggs. But a 
mower while cutting 
the grass destroyed 
it, and the two little 
birds, profiting by 
their experience, 
built another nest in 
a low bush, and here 
reared a family of 
four. 

One spring morn- 
ing I was watching 
the nest, and I saw 
the mother caring 
for and feeding her 
babies ; when she had 
given them all the 
food she had she 
stood there admiring 
them, as mother birds 
will often do, and 
presently her mate 
arrived with a nice 
fat caterpillar in his 
beak Often when 
he did this she made 
way for him, but 
now she still stood 
by the nest. He 
came closer, and then 
| very tenderly handed 

the food to her; she 





Prete: lifted her small beak 
Oliver G. Pike. and tookit from him, 
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and he just waited to see that she handed it enemy. I went forward, and the bird eluded 
to one of the young instead of eating it my grasp, struggling along the ground to 
herself, then flew away and presently keep in advance of me. For a minute or 
returned with another. two the strange chase went on, the little bird 

Not far away there was a small bush fighting to keep away from my hand 
almost hidden with the tall hedge-parsley. twisting and turning amongst the grasses, 
That bush held a secret ; it was only known _ pulling herself on with her one whole wing 
to the two whitethroats and myself. That and leg. At last I made a sudden grasp at 
bush was the whitethroats’ world; it held her, and stumbled forward in so doing 
all they had, all they held dear, for at Immediately the whole manner of the bird 
the bottom of the deep grass nest there changed: from being a badly wounded 
were four eggs. I tried hard to find out cripple, she became very energetic ; she 
where the birds had their home, and for flew up with a jaunty little flight, settled 
three days they deceived me. All that ona twig near, raised her crest, and uttered 
time the male bird sat on the top of a bush_ a few cheeky notes! I knew exactly what 
forty yards away, and sang his loudest she was saying; she was asking me in her ] 
and best; he often dived down into the’ bird language how I liked being “ had,” 
grasses beneath, and even carried small for this artful and wonderful little mimi 
grasses there and pretended to build a_ had led the supposed enemy sixty feet 


nest, for he knew that I was watching. from her precious eggs. 

I knew his ways, however, and searched The early flowers droop and fade, and more } 
elsewhere. Once while looking for the take their place. The soft voice of spring 
nest I just struck speaks, and the 

a bush with my meadows reply, and 
stick, and out flut- as she slowly, day 
tered a little bird. rf by day, glides on- 


I saw it was the ward, there is left 
whitethroat, and she behind a trail of 
was evidently badly f- opening blooms 


wounded, for there which give to the 
she lay at my feet 
with one leg hang- 
ing helpless under 
her tail, and one 
wing stretched out 
looking to be badly 
broken. I had 
struck the bush, yet 
did not think I had 
struck the bird ; but 
there she was at 
my feet, and giving 
out a low plaintive 
call. I stooped 
down to pick her 
up, and as I did 
so she dragged 
herself along the 
ground, for no 
matter how sorely 
wounded a bird or 
other animal may 
be, they will always 


woods and _hedge- 
rows a beauty un- 
speakable, and a 
joy we know not 
how toexpress. The 
birds are singing 
out their music 
with ever-increasing 
beauty with each : 
rising and_ setting ; 
of the sun. The 
pageant increases 
in beauty hour by 
hour, and tie birds 
fill the soft air with 
a louder and hap- 
pier sound. We I 
hear the music 0 
spring in the sky ; 
we hear it in the 
trees and round the , 
flowers ; it is every- 
where, above and 

















struggle with their below, for =~ 
i oms us " 
last strength to get The Singing Photo world seem i a 


away from their Skylark. Ollver GC. Pike one glad song 
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¢ their way 








Ade unbeams 
id t through the waving branches, 
te and the sun-circles dance on the 
os be neath, flitting from the 
eat to the hedge and back 
not still a moment. One, 
wing BOs y brighter than the rest, 
1 at f its wav down to the 
loing shes, and for on¢ 
f moment settles on , 
In pening wild rose ; - 
» SD s the sunbeam of 
Ut ¢ meeting the rose 
cere f summer 
hat << ane 
ae gkiss pee 
nad I know ; 
t the re 
of 
g has 
the 
. it of 
1eT 
go oft 
d in 
ng the ld behind Willow Warbler ——, saa 
. ster bor their presente, feeding her Young. 
unt great hall of song. to the middle of September, and there 
is a branch ir the first rose that are millions of them spread over the country, 
t move, and I could see that it was and the majority of the creatures they 
hedg movement made by the wind, so I capture are insects that are injurious to the 
qY it and f 1 almost at the end of — crops. 
1a frag st—it was the garden- 
s home: the first nest that she and Tragedies of the Field 
5. 4 | built had broken away from One who, like myself, is always out in 
SINS. pports, and the eggs had rolled out the fields often comes upon little tragedies 
te broken, This was their second in Nature which jar upon the happiness 
ae tempt, and the nest was just as fragile of spring. We found a nest of the garden- 
ps first. I made it more secure, and warbler in asmall gooseberry bush, and a few 
setuns birds succeeded in rearing their young. days later the mother was discovered dead 
Ti | the woodland friends that I have’ by the nest. On examining her we found 
cre ucquainted with, the garden-warbler that there was a tiny wound in the neck, 
x" lavourite It is at all times such a and she had evidently run against one 
: 7 g little sitter, and at times I have of the sharp thorns while chasing an insect ; 
ree t possible to obtain photographs of but this faithful mother just managed to 
id ¥ t the use bird-watching tent. reach her young, then fell dead on the edge 
one occas gently stroked the of the nest. We were anxious to find 
wap Sat On its eggs. When the nest out whether the male warbler would con- 
‘e 4 young the two parents are very tinue to feed the young, and a week later 
ant ind from sunrise to sunset when we visited the nest we heard him 
. ewer’ § insects to the nest at intervals singing loudly from the apple tree above ; 
ve @ Sy ay four minutes, and this on looking in the bush we saw four young 
r th idea hat an enormous standing on the nest and almost ready 
5 just good the nsect-eating birds do to leave, and to judge by the loud music 
, T N ir stay this country. They above he was very proud at having reared 





1¢ middle of April 


the family 














We hear the songs of spring at night as 
well as by day, for the spring night is 
short. Around the lakes—there are three 
near Cowslip Corner—the noisy reed-birds 
call at all hours, and the night is full of 
song. If they should happen to 
and that is not often, we can easily make 
many of them immediately strike up ; all 
one has to do is to strike the edge of the 
reed-bed with a stick, or throw a stone 
near, and the noise will instantly cause 
the birds to challenge the enemy. 


cease, 


At Sunrise Time 

The best time to visit Cowslip Corner is 
at sunrise; it is then that we hear the 
voices of spring at their best. Birds give 
their finest notes to the rising sun, and in 
this secluded corner of the coppice it is just 
one great chorus, a chorus which speaks 
of love—for the songs of birds are really 
love-talk. I was listening to all this 
wonderful harmony one bright morning, 
and out from the there came a 
small bird filled with the greatest excite- 
ment. He settled on a twig near me, com- 
menced his tiny song, and it was almost 
drowned in the louder music from a hundred 
other singers; but he was persistent, and 
began again, this time in a louder key; 
he hopped towards me, settled only a few 
inches away, uttered a sharp, scolding cry, 
ind I knew that I was near his nest. It 


bushes 
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was the willow-warbler again, and at first 
I could not account for his excitement 
but a moment or two later I saw his mate: 


’ 


she was leading the babies from the nest 
There they sat on the wild rose bush, their 
little bodies wobbling from side to si 
as they tried to balance on the bending 
stem. She had in her beak a tempting 
piece of food, and she flew in the directio; 
she wished them to go, holding out the food 
as a bait for them to follow. How their 
father enemy! Round aad 
round me he hopped, whistling a plaintive 


scolded the 


note, and doing his best to drive me away. 
The young take to their wings again, the 
mother leads them, and her mate follows 
after, and away into the flowers they g 
lost to my view. 

Presently I see the willow-warbler on 
the highest twig of a small tree. He is 
singing, as he was in the early spring when 
he arrived in Cowslip Corner, but his song 
is now lost amongst the others; although 
they may be louder they are not sweeter 
and he 
will sing qgaiter the young are hatched and 
have left the nest. It 
voices of spring; but we do know that 


is one of the few warblers which 
is one of the lesser 
when the willow-warbler first flits amongst 


the trees, the s 
love so well has come, an 





the high branches of 
that we all 
that the time of the singing of birds 1s at 
hand. 

















Garden Warbler, 
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‘| DON’T want to point at it,” said old 


Miss Staples to her listless niece, ‘‘ but 

f vou look up as we go under the next tree, 

, j u'll se . hat in among the branches. It’s 
yo tup in the tree over Miss Wingfield’s 
sarden. I won’t look myself, for 


might be at one of the windows, and 





H l n’t like ! » see me staring; but 
m a queer notion to keep a red 
t up on a tree in your front garden 
nd summer, doesn’t it ? ”’ 
I v can’t get it down,”’ said the 
wal 1 king up as directed, but 
tinterest in the matter. Miss Staples 
with decision : 
t’s easy to t u’re not a Londoner, 
That’s what we call a walking-stick 
at least it’s an umbrella tree in the 


some kind of plane, I think. 
dy has them cut back in the autumn, 





he ends of the branches get all thick 


nd knobby and come out again all over 
ttle green leaves in the spring. Men come 
nd in the autumn ringing the bell and 


y you to have them cut, till at last, 
en the maid is worn out with answering 
> door, you let them do it for sixpence ot 
shilling. I don’t suppose anyone really 

tsthem cut, but the men just make you 
rtunate gardeners, I call them. Annette 

ngfield goes out and stands under the 
ind sees they don’t get the hat down 

Ty year, and a pretty fool they must 
her. Did you see it ?” 

A 











A sort of terra-cotta felt thing stuck in 
n two branches Yes, I saw a bit of 
not what shape it 1S 
I don’t suppose it ] a shape now, and 
tor ¢ lour that’s how it faded : it was as 
met as scarlet. Pe ple used to stare at 
uple of years ago when Annette’s Mr. 
iam put it there.’’ 
I Uess niece |} tened a little. 
tit t 





THE HAT IN THE TREE 


By 


BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 


“ Teddy Jollingham, a young fellow who 
was engaged to Annette then, or thought he 
was—a nice young man too, but had that 
way of shutting his mouth up tight that 
meant that when he’d made up his mind 
wild horses wouldn’t move him. Annette’s a 
bit determined too in a reckless sort of way 
she got from her mother, poor Mrs. Wing- 
field being a bit French, and so when they 
quarrelled and he put her hat to hang on the 
umbrella tree, that naturally was the end 
of everything.” 

“* But why on earth did he put her hat up 
a tree, Auntie? They’re friends of yours, 
aren't they—the Wingfields I mean—not 
just street-urchin sort of people ? ” 

The listless niece spoke with such vivacity 
that her aunt, glancing at her out of the cor- 
ner of a shrewd grey eye, had difficulty in re- 
sisting a smile. The listless niece’s listless 
ness, in fact her very presence as her aunt's 
visitor in a certain little red villa in a certain 
shady road in a certain salubrious North 
london suburb, were the direct outcome, 
however much the listless niece would have 
denied the fact, of a broken engagement, 
broken in the opinion of her elders for very 
insufficient cause, so that, but for the list 
lessness which had since supervened, con 
siderable doubt as to her affection for a cer- 
tain lrank, whose name it was not now 
considered decent to mention in her presence, 
might have been entertained. Miss Staples 
looked at her niece and her lips twitched 
with her longing to smile. She said to her 
selt 

Well, if poor Annette isn’t a lesson to 
her, nothing will be, silly girl.”’ Aloud she 
conceded, as they stood at her own front 
door a little farther down the street than 
the house of the red hat and on the oppo 
site side, that the Wingfields were respect 
able people like ourselves, and so was Teddy 


Jollingham, buta man in a passion and 2 





who doesn’t know her own mind— 
there you are.”’ 

“ Auntie,” 
her arm, “ I believe you know all about that 


” 


girl 
said the listless niece, taking 


quarrel ? 

* Maybe I do, when poor 
mother died months the 
twentieth of next month it is—Annette was 
so miserable and lonely she just had to tell 
somebody and she told me, knowing that it 
would go no further.”’ 

The the 
moment, but presently as they sat at tea in 


maybe her 


eighteen 


10 
age 


listless niece was silenced for 
Miss Staples’ little drawing-room, where the 
French window 


tects opened upon 


beloved of suburban archi- 
a tiny square of grass 
surrounded by beds where early summer 
flowers, pansies, and red 
were just showing colour as the lilacs thought 


irises, peontes 
of fading, she reverted to the subject. 

“ Auntie, when Miss Wingfield quarrelled 
with the young man of the hat, which of 
them was in the wrong ? 

Miss Staples looked at her and her shrewd 
eyes twinkled. 

“It’s a difficult point to decide, my dear. 
You see these matters aren’t straight 
one thing or another, they’re tangled up like 
the work-bag different 
coloured threads of cotton and wool 
stuff all going different ways. Annette was 
an only child, and, as I think I told you, she 
wasn’t quite English altogether, and her 
mother spoiled her as long as she was alive, 
poor thing ; and Teddy Jollingham was one 
of the three sons of a delicate mother who 
was a widow too, and he had had to doa 
lot to keep the home together ever since he 
left school, so if he wasn’t spoiled he was 
probably a bit hard and self-sufficient 
can decide for yourself. 

‘“* People round here don’t call and all that 
like they do in the country ; they just ‘ get to 
know each other,’ and the ‘ 


” 


just 
inside of a with 
and 


—you 


getting to know’ 
happens most often when there are children 
in the families. That’s how it 
Annette and Teddy. The Jollinghams lived 
next door to the Wingfields. The boys used 
to stand on the hutches their white rabbits 
and guinea-pigs and things lived in and talk 
to Annette over the wall—that is, they called 
each other names and put out their tongues 


was with 


at each other, I gather, all except Ted, who 
used to show her the rabbits, and somehow 
when the boys’ father died and they moved to 
a ¢ heaper house, the old friendship went on 
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Mrs. Jollingham used to come and have tea 
with Mrs. Wingfield, and by and by when 
Annette began to grow pretty—one of those 
tall, slim, dark-haired girls without an inch 
of her that wasn’t full of life anc 
and all to match—naturally the 
calling names and making faces died out 
but Teddy Jollingham was always he 
favourite, and by and by they said they were 
That was the thing that made the 
first real breach between Annette and her 
mother, for Mrs, Wingfield argued that Teddy 


| somehow 
suitable 


engaged. 


Was poor enough, a very junior clerk in a 
shipping office, and had his mother to keep, 
and that they never by any possible means 
whatever could get married. 

** But that doesn’t matter much, chérie’ 
said Annette in her wrong-headed way, only 
wrong-headed, it was 
merely too high up for most people to under- 
I can’t pretend to decide. ‘ It isn't 
marrying Teddy that matters so very much ; 
it is loving him and having him love me.’ 

** But, child, you must be settled in life 
some day, you are nearly twenty-two, and 


perhaps it wasn’t 


stand 


you know that my money Is not mine to 
leave to you. Do you think that I can face 
with composure the idea of leaving you 
penniless when I die?’ Knowing Mrs. 
Wingfield, I am quite sure that at that she 
wept an astonishing lot of tears, though 
Annette never told me so, and that her girl 
kissed her and hugged her and told her that 
she wasn’t going to die, and that if she did 
the mere fact of having no money would beso 
unimportant that she just wouldn’t notice It 

Annette had never tried being poor, of 
course, at that time. 

‘“* But you will leave yourself free to make 
a wise marriage ?’ her mother pleaded, and 
Annette hadn’t changed her mind a bit. 

‘* Of course, I’m quite free to marry him 
when he gets rich enough, and if he never 
did, why I’d rather be engaged to Ted all 
my life than married to anyone else.’ 

“ At that for the moment her mother had 
to give up in despair, but it wasn’t really the 
end of things by a long, long way. Mrs. 
Wingfield and Annette and Teddy were all 
three pretty determined people, but although 
they were two to one, she really had more 
weight in the matter than the young people. 
After all she was Annette’s mother and the 
girl was used to listening to her, used to 
having every pretty, happy thing in her Hie 


from her hands; and as for Ted, after the frst 




























































h, holding on to the railings with one hand 
tch up into the tree with the other’ ’’—p. 450. 





flush of joy was over, he had the conscious- 
ness of his own poor prospects and Annette’s 
high deserts rubbed into him by Mrs. Wing- 
ield’s manner towards him, and he, as you 
might say, raw upon those points already, 
so that, although they were engaged, all the 
elamour faded out of it pretty well in a couple 
of years, and it was perhaps as thin and 
shadowy a kind of engagement as you would 
be very likely to find in a day’s march. 
Teddy used to call for her to go for walks 
on Sundays, and they played tennis at the 
same club because she insisted on it; but 
saving mania had got him then, and he 
never took her to a play or bought her 
chocolates, and his own suits were as shabby 
as his firm would stand without comment, 
because his home expenses wouldn’t get less 
and the boy was putting together sixpences 
and halfpennies, trying to believe that every 
mickle does make a muckle, and that if he 
didn’t earn enough money for a start in life 
he could save it, which makes one imagine 
that he must have been a little Irish, poor 
lad. 

“It was just when the engagement was 
dragging into the third year that Annette’s 
French cousin came to London. His name 
was Victor Grandet and he was with one of 
the French banks in London, a tall, dark 
young man with lots and lots of white teeth. 
[ can’t say whether Mrs. Wingfield had any 
hand in his coming over, but if he wasn’t as 
good-looking as Teddy Jollingham he was 
fifty thousand times smarter and brighter 
and more amusing, and, like Annette herself, 
alive in every bit of him, the sort of young 
man who has everything and knows every- 
thing, who isn’t halfpence but 
scattering sovereigns about to form a golden 
path of pleasure for himself and his friends. 
Of course, it wasn’t wonderful that Annette 

with two years of Teddy’s saving mania, 
which was only interesting when one thought 
of its object, and one couldn’t always be 
doing that, and her mother’s adverse com- 
ments behind her—should have been getting 
just a little restless and dull, and Victor 
came into her life like a breath of fresh, 
exhilarating sea She brightened for 
him, she grew prettier for him, and Teddy 
saw it and it hurt him, only, of course he 
said nothing, being Teddy Jollingham ; and 
then the life and he 
afraid to take it A vacancy had 
occurred in the office at the other end of the 


saving 


air. 


chance of his came 


Was 
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steamer line that his firm possessed, some. 
thing so good that, even allowing for ie 
cost of living and all the rest of it, he | 
have sent home his usual « ontribution ¢ 
mother and still have a marriage justif 
banking account in the course of a 
of years. 





I-vidently his managing-direct 
had not been merely the aloof indiyidyal 
a miraculously good top-hat that Teddy I 
always supposed him to be. The boy’s ]yy 
years of steady work had been noticed. 7} 
offered him the post with a week to think 
over. He took the week, all but a day, becaus 
he was afraid to go, atraid to leave Annett 








with Grandet living in a smart boarding 





house at Earl’s Court and appearing day] 
day to squire his pretty cousin to all sorts 
amusements with endless vivacity and e 
less expense. What chance would there | 
for a dull Teddy Jollingham when once 
watchdog presence was removed ? I thin} 
in the end he would have refused, though h 
heart just ached for success in life as ; 

a boy’s can, but it struck him suddenly: 
evening that to decide by himself was not 
fair, since the matter affected the future for 
them both, and of course at that he weat 
out at once to tell Annette. 

** The Wingfields had their drawing-t 
on the second floor, needing so few bedr 
and using the room like this for a litt 
breakfast-room, and it was to the drawing 
room that Teddy Jollingham was sh 
Annette was there already and almost t 
busy to speak to him, because a hat-box ha 
just come from one of the best West Er 
shops, and she, having ordered nothing 
though it was unmistakably addressed t 
her, was all excitement to know what might 
be inside. 

“* Lend me your knife, Ted,’ was the wa 
she greeted him, so she told me, and Tedd 
seeing how excited she was about the hi 
just cut the string for her and stood waitin: 
and didn’t even ask her for a kiss, seeing 
that until the hat was over, so to speak, 
would be no good obtruding himself an 
prospects into her horizon. He watched het 
tear open the box and pull out the rustling 
yer 








tissue-paper, and at last a red felt hat 
red—scarlet, I should call it with = 
lutely no trimming but a narrow nibl 
but of such a shape and quality as only . 
very best shops find it worth while te - 
Annette put it on at once and rushed to! 


at herself in the oval glass abov the pian 














THE HAT IN THE TREE 


to I th her eyes alight, 
+ it perfectly rable, Teddy ?’ 
never learned, being the kind of 
id I n’t think he ever will, 
thing and mean another, but he 
+ ty hurt her feelings, so he just 
ht, isn’t it?’ 
row ra moment, 
We vhy shouldn’t it be : 
t things are too 
vs ful lot about clothes 
ist lovely. He 
k [ had a hat on these 
id. I told him I 
ne, but evidently 
ing r absorbed in the news 
turally a very quick 
n, took some time to under- 
then he said, ‘ Do you mean that 
t sent that hat ?’ 
it was \ no doubt—awfully 
wasn’t it 
it keep it ?’ 
se I c Don’t be silly! 





cl Teddy’s voice 

sed \ tte grew red 

l the right 
Annet if you choose L’ll 
4 { lenitu ce 
¢ downatthe 

ld in 

l g e€ any 

t ( 1, and 

1 of herself 

trast t cut to the 
3] t saving and self 

t nd his great new 

1 k ily with a litth 

[ been a failure 

i it be always 

lin to tell you 

II | that 

{ KCH ot he | { 

nt have 


eed to me,’ 


said Teddy, and quite suddenly the fierce 


sort of anger those very quiet men have 
swept over him. His mouth shut up, like I 
toid you, into a hard, straight line He took 
up the red hat from where she had put it 
down on the end of the sofa and sent it 
spinning out through the open window, and 
when the mist cleared away from his eyes and 
he knew what he was doing, there it was, 
bright in the evening sunshine, stuck on one 
of the umbrella trees. There was a great 
silence, and then Annette turned to him 
and held out the twopenny-halfpenny ring 
he had given her before his saving mania 
came on, and she said quite gently 

‘‘* T shall keep the hat then, as now [ am 
not engaged to you.’ 

“Teddy took it, went out without a 
word, and went to the other end of the 
steamship line, and Annette, who didn’t, of 
course, rightly know all that she had done, 
waited for him to come back all that evening, 
and has gone on waiting ever since. 

“ Of course, in a way it’s funny, but not 
or Annette. I must say Victor Grandet 
behaved well—at least as well as he could 
He proposed to her as soon as he saw that 
Teddy’s little cheap ring had 


gone but she 
refused him, and was pretty bitter about it 
too; and yet that didn’t deter him from 
trying his luck again when, six months later, 
her poor mother died and Annette was left 
alone in the world and almost penniless 
[ don’t know how she refused him that time 


but anyhow, he went back to France 
presently, and ever since the red hat ha 
stayed up in the tree through all weather- 
SI} 


he says that Teddy was quite right to put 
it there. 1 suppose Annette has found 

her own heart now. Either Teddy was abso 
lutely the right man or he had grown to such 
a habit with her that she'll never get over it 
Anyhow, though there’s no reason now that 
leddy ever should come back here, since hi 
mother’s gone north to live with his eldest 
brother, she just won’t leave that house, poo 
as it keeps her, for fear it would make it 
difficult if he ever came finding her. She's 
let the bottom floor to one family and the top 
tloor to another, and lives in the second het 
elf because of having the piano to give 
music lessons on. ‘There's no house let like 
it in the street, and some people don’t care 
ibout it ; but do you know, Ethel, | think it’s 
just a bit pathetic.” 

‘‘I—I think so, too, Auntie,” said the 


, 
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listless niece, staring hard out into the little — ber it was when I was looking out and I sa 
square garden, and presently she went up to a man with one leg and a pair of crutches 
her own room to write letters, and Miss come down the road and stare at 

Staples, watching her go, shook a wise Wingfields’ old house, and when he ] 


lad ¢ 


head. by and I could see his face, it was Ti 
‘‘ I’m very much surprised if those letters Jollingham. I just had t ) run out and shak 
don’t mean one letter, and that for Frank,” hands with him and fetch him in, th ugh | 





said the old lady to herself, then she sighed. had my dusting cap on my head and 
‘Oh, well, poor Annette’s trouble won't be dare say I was looking a queer sight. Itt 
quite a useless thing if it patches up their a lot of telling, but the short way of putting 
quarrel, not that Ethel would ever have it is that he’d made a big success of it out 
had the determination Annette had; lI there at the other end of the line of steamers 
rather think that in the same circumstances and when the war began and he wanted ¢ 
she’d have married Victor, but perhaps I’m ___ fight for the old country his people promised 
hard on the girl.’ to keep his post open for him, and now he'd 
<So lost the use of his foot with the frost-bite iy ) 
the trenches and been in hospital and was 
It vas two years before the listless niece going back, for a man with one leg could 
came again to stay with her aunt in London, his work as well as a man with two. He'd 
and she did not come alone. Her young’ got his passage out booked for next day, 
husband brought her, and promised to and then somehow he had to come and have 
come and fetch her at the end of the visit; a look at the old place after all. 
also there was a baby boy six months old, ““* How’s Annette ?’ he asked me at last 
worshipped by his great-aunt, and both the ‘ I suppose she married Victor Grandet long 
baby boy and his father were christened enough ago.’ 
“ Frank,” though the younger Frank was “IT just stared at him. 
generally called ‘‘ Boy.” *** You’ve been a soldier,’ I said, ‘ you 
On the very first morning a‘ter their ought to have eyes! Didn't you see that 
arrival, young Mrs. I'rank went out wheeling — red hat hanging up where you put it, waiting 
her baby in a most luxurious pram, meaning _ for you to take it down, for Annette says you 
to take him to the park, and at the end of — were right to put it there.’ 








the street turned round and wheeled him ‘‘ He got up then and started to walk 

back to her aunt’s house with quite reckless off. 

haste. Her aunt met her at the door, having ““* Where are you going, laddie ?’ I said, T 

watched their progress. ao get it down,’ said he. 
“What did you forget ?”’ she asked. ‘It was no good offering to help him, | ‘ 
‘The red hat !’”’ gasped the baby’s mother wouldn’t have it. He stood underneat! a 

out of breath. holding on to the railings with one hand an we 
“What red hat ?”’ asked the great-aunt, poking a crutch up into the tree with the - 

confused and staring. other till the sweat came out upon his fore- ; 
“Why, the one up in Miss Wingfield’s tree head and a crowd of nursemaids and childre 
it’s gone. Did the wind blow it out, or 1s stood to look on; but he didn’t care; and eae 

it all right at last ?”’ when at last he’d got it, he limped away U yl 
“IT was going to tell you the end to-night the steps and he didn’t have to knock of ‘ 

at tea, like I first told you the beginning ring. I suppose she'd watched him from 

that night you made it up with Frank,” the window, and grown young again watching 

said her aunt, covering her sentiment with an but Annette herself, just the old, swee! 


” 
exhibition of her shrewdness. ‘ Last Octo Annette he’d loved, opened the door. 























INVALID KITCHENS 


How Wounded Soldiers and Civilian Convalescents are Fed Back to 
Health and Strength 


By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


nicely 


TES, the patient 1s goimg on 
\ but wants feeding up.” 

s not heard similar words fall 
ps of a loct rr? No 
no labour of the best 

| to coax the invalid 


expense 


cook in 


Ith and strength with daintily 
beef tea, chicken, milk pudding, 
By conti the happy state 
valescent in a well-to-do home 
the poor patient released from 


or the mother of a new-born 
ng to t ke up her 


ind underted 


burden of 
it will be under- 
supplying invalid 
London led a 
omen to devote 
* The 


ertain districts of 


to a very noble work 


The Beginnings 





mber, 19 opened a kitchen 

» Tr} nov led **‘ The Mother 
nd by August, 1914, others 

rted it Bermondsey, Hoxton, 

and the Victoria Docks. The 

ge of the Queen was obtained, the 
ot Somerset became President, 

port Chairman, and Lady 

get the indefatigable Honorary 


rhe need for additional kitchens 
iter the outbreak of war, and 

were added by the month of 
1915, some of these being in 
War Emer Kitchens, doing 


rk for nvalescent soldiers 
miles in connection with the 
Sailors’ Families Assoc lation, 

S ' 
kitche have now under- 
¢ great responsibility of supplying 
nvali chil n and maternity 


nended by the S.S.F.A 


*. and 
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the 
well 


anticipate a busy time in 
future. Fortunately they are very 


organised, and before asking the reader to 


very 


one of 


clear 


imagination to 
will 


accompany me in 
the kitchens, a 
the methods of working. 


few lines make 


Keeping Touch 

By means of a Local Visitors’ Committee 
close touch is kept with hospitals, district 
nurses, Church workers, the Invalid Children’s 
\id Association, the Health Society, and the 
Charity Organisation Society. These recom- 
mend cases on a form supplied them, writing 
full particulars of the applicant, who must 
not be in receipt of out-relief or suffering 
The 
months to 


chronic or infectious illness 
vary from 


elderly people over 80, neither age, 


from 
cases babies of 6 
sex, nor 
religion being taken into account During 
the six months ending February, i915, over 
1,500 mothers were fed in connection with 
the Schools for Mothers Maternity 


Centres. Dinners are served for 


and 
periods 
varying from two weeks to many months 
if it is considered necessary to prolong the 
The decision to do so rests 
attached to 
fortnightly to 
The standard charge 
brought with the 


dinner ticket, a purely nominal charge to 


period ot help. 
committee each 
This 


sider renewal tickets. 


with the 


kitchen. meets con- 


for a dinner is one penny, 


eliminate the idea of charity, which, indeed, 
is to the deserving applicant very objection- 
able. Under special circumstances dinners 


are sold at cost price when patients are 


able to pay more than the nominal penny, 
kind institution 
expense. 


or when 
defrays the 
there is a trained secretary ; 


some person or 


Over each kitchen 


an experienced 
woman cook prepares the food, and under 
her is a who cleans the 


woman premises, 


gets ready the vegetables, and washes up. 











Behind the 
Scenes. 


Much of the assistance given is voluntary, 
and examination of a kitchen’s record reveals 
the amount of loving care and attention 
that goes into the work of mercy carried 
on every day except Sundays and public 
holidays. 


Busy Times 

To see it at its best, the reader should 
visit a kitchen at its busiest time, between 
twelve and one o’clock on some dark 
winter day. Permission to view is obtain 
able from head-quarters, 32 Victoria Strect, 
S.W. The front windows, blocked part 
way up, give no idea of the busy scene 
inside, though the name over the trans- 
formed shop, “Invalid Kitchens,” arouses 
( uriosity. 

Hurrying through the door is a motley 
throng: here a barefooted ragged urchin, 
there a pale-faced young woman with three 
small children, and now a wee girl, a limp- 
ing bronzed-faced soldier, or a thin, feeble 


each carries a basin or jug, a ticket and a 
penny. Once through the door, they are 
in the waiting-room partitioned from the 
interior and provided with wooden forms 


pigeon-holes side by side, one for handing 


the other for the receipt of the precious 
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and a table. In the partition are two invalidel husband. Every 


receptacle filled 
with food. 

Pass through 
the inner door. 
way and yon ar 
in the office, ar 
beyond that 
again, in the kit- 
chen. From ty 
large gas-stoves 
Savoury odours 
proceed, and the 
cook is busy pre- 
paring and sery- 
ing the delicacies 
so much needed, 

Here is a copy 
of her diet sheet 
A.—Junket, jel 
lies, ete. B-— 
Beef tea, mutton 

Par or chicken broth. 

Pictorial Agency. C.—Milk pudding, 

custard (or egg 

and milk in an emergency). D.—Boiled 
fish with white sauce and potatoes. E£. 

Chicken, with two vegetables. F- 
Mutton, tripe, or rabbit, with Yorkshire 
pudding and two vegetables. At a_ bus 
time cooking starts about 7.30 in the 
morning, and as each kitchen knows 
ahead what it will need the following 
morning, there is rarely any food left over 
When the food is not eaten on the premises, 
one of the difficulties is to get it to th 
invalid while still warm, for, of course, Thet- 
mos flasks and hot-water plates are unknow! 
This is why basins are preferred to plates 
to obviate as far as possible the warming-u] 
in the home. 





Keeping Count 

The secretary behind her pigeon-hole keeps 
careful count of the servings, entering them 
in a book. She purchases and pays ior 
the provisions, and she freely gives o her 
sympathy to the pale-faced queue at the 


old man. One thing all have in common— __ opening before her. 


“I might spend hours listening to © 
people,”’ said one helper. Evidently - 
knew all about them, and accosted them P 
name, inquiring after this sick child or that 
morning 


- post serving 
August she was there at her post sel 


‘ : . hen propel 
in the ticket, penny, and jug or basin, out milk and eggs while the kitchen pM 


> ing 
was closed for painting and cleaning. 



































































A Curious Case 


him away irom his 





me about some of them, will 
1 begged. “ Who is that ill- 


vy! When he was a baby 

ted him by the neck and so 
it he has nevet been able to 
He is a great ifferer, and has 


1 the neck. Now a 
ne to put the neck right, and 


may be sent away to the 


i emaciated, but so patient and 





it was a pleasure to think the 
rswung to, and a jug and a girlish 
| at the pigeon-hole. ‘“ Your 
llat home ?”’ was the query. 
s still waiting.” 


ed the young husband was a 
had been waiting 


nsumptive, wl 


eks for the Insurance authorities 





fe and young 
ser of contracting his complaint. 
ust be a godsend to them. This, 
y, isa country gift to the kitchens, 
hing it from Padding- 
irs every morning, and 
it to half a dozen kitchens. 
ey kitchen disposed of seven 





t does 
with the 
e small 
er was 


rt 
pan 


The Kitchen 
- A in Operation, 


INVALID KITCHENS 


woman appeared with three children—a 
fourth being left at home—and two of them 
twins. She had been to inquire for the 
father at the infirmary, and he was on 
‘the danger list.””. The babies were nicely 
kept, but evidently not strong. The mother 
wanted orders for knitting—poor brave 
creature, full of quiet heroism! At any 
rate, no milk that was ever milked, nor egg 
that was ever laid, did I more gladly see 
vanish—through that pigeon-hole ! 


Helping Soldiers’ Wives 

Picture, too, the relief of our brave 
soldiers and sailors at the front whose 
wives, children and dependents benefit 
by the food from the kitchens. A book 
would not hold all the stories of the timely 
succour given to such. Then there have 
been soldiers sent home wounded who, 
after leaving hospital, required nourishing 
diet. This is a far cry from the initial 
work of the first kitchen, which was chiefly 
the feeding of poor mothers, but in beginning 
a good work who can foresee the end ? 

“How do you know the invalids are 
having the right diet?” I asked one 
assistant. 

She explained that the kitchen was 
in touch with the hospital and dispensary, 
how doctors and matrons wrote about 





Photo: 
Pleterial Agency 


the cases, and freely referred to the benefit 
patients received. For instance, from Guy’s 
Hospital, the Out-Patient Visitor wrote 
that the Bermondsey kitchen had been of 
much benefit to many patients attending 
the hospital. One cannot be many minutes 
at the Stepney kitchen without hearing of 
the London Hospital, which has so many 
From a Mothers’ Home came 
‘I am quite sure that the 


out-patients. 
this 
nourishing and appetising dinners supplied 
by the Invalid Kitchen have been the 
means, not only of helping the mothers 
to regain their strength, but of actually 
keeping the babies alive.”” In many cases 
the kitchen helps the sick folk to turn the 
corner, and it is not surprising that they 
enthusiastically and g¢atefully of 
To numbers, a penny 
kind of 


message : 


speak 
the fare provided. 
for a thorough 
miracle, 


meal is a 


good 


Regaining Health Radiancy 

To the the 
delights is to see the wan, pinched look 
of malnutrition replaced by the 1adiancy 
of health; for girl 
recovering from rheumatic fever, well and 
able to go to work at the The 
Insurance Act provides a good doctor and 
but does not nourishment 
during convalescence, and, of course, many 


workers, one of greatest 


Instance, some poor 


actory again. 


nurse, secure 


of the patients are uninsured. 
To the 


want ot 


sweated woman, weak and in 


the 


This Was 


kitchen dinner 1s 
the 


who 


fresh au 
experience of 
almost 


invaluable. 


one poor mother worked 
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continuously from 7.30 A.M. till x0 P.M. of 


later, making shoes for babies, and earnir 
some 5S. a week after deducting cost of y es 
thread and One break she mare 


to prepare her daughter's midday 


fares. 








but she herself would have died withoy 
the kitchen dinners. 





Saved from Consumption 

Many a boy and girl have been say 
from phthisis by the dinners. One lad 
17 was fed up for sanatorium treatment a 
Northwood, and later, quite fit and well 
joined the R.A.M.C., 
A little girl of 11 ith 
double pneumonia ; the father had been out 


earning gs. a week 


had been very ill wit 
ot work, and the family was too poor to 
the child propel! food. 
to her and to a brother of 13, who fel! ill 


Dinners were giv 


with the same complaint. In a few weeks 


both were sent to Convalescent Homes 
The dinners had given most timely | 
The Invalid Kitchens distributed, during 


the first six months of 1915, dinners t 


number of 345,000. The organising secre- 
tary, Miss Knapp, speaks warmly of t! 
voluntary help given since the war brok 
out, and tells how generously the Color 
have assisted by sending food—flour fro 
from Australia and Ne 


sugar has been sent. 


meat 
even 


Canada, 
Zealand ; 
kitchens are 
vegetabl poultry, rabbits, groceries 
kitchen labels and_ instruct 
for delivery of which are sent on applicatl 
hoped that every | 


its Invalid Kitchen. 


always glad of hampers 


furniture 








In time it 1s 


borough will have 






























































AFTER MANY DAYS 


The Story of a War-Reaped Harvest 


By 
FRANCES HAMMOND 












































nal at on out ol 


ul He thought of what 
to Ly his vas the hai 
scatter the precious seed tl 
root and spring up, bringing 


eneral ¢ cl halt 
carried ol it the 
lad | Ke 1 igh W 

) and | ] cked 
the ] cw to 

‘ lion | t to lou 
\ ] e Colt 

ill Til) 


rowle 


a Close 


he was prepared 
id to 
iat it might take 
forth fruit, some 


privileged 


sixty-, some a hundred-fold. It was for him 
) bring manna to those hungry souls, to feed 
them with the bread of life, to lead them to 
fountains of living waters. His heart swelled 
ith gratitude to God for the greatness ot 
this opportunity ultimately granted, and he 
bowed his ] in pravel 
Wrapped in his thoughts, the minister had 
forgotten the flight { time Now he drew 
t h t \ quarter past eight, and 
not a soul had come Doubtless they had 
been delaye \ few more minutes passed. 
The barn, silent and dim, grew eerie. 


the darkness the 


rushin { feet heard. ‘The door burst 
violently open 1 a heap humanity 
imbled in pell bringing with it the 
range, penetratil mells of peat and wet 
the Th | Was succeeded by 
vild) upi \ dually subsided to 
shuttling is the bothy men 
rian ad ther n the benches. 
[he ministet | his congregation 
dozen ot ) halt-grown lads with a 
prinkling of a fe me years older. A 
her, mot inkempt crew it would have 
been hard t fhe minister waited till 
pecie f | fell_-and even he was 
iware that it \ not the silence of sym- 
patl Phen lained to them in stitf 
haltine lan » the purpose of hi 
ngs, conciuding Dy an invitation to jom 
th hi | 
\ h lamp of feet had 
mpani t f the minister; a 


whispe red, 


Wi 
then 


prayer 


ughit 


hich was ca 
by his fellow 
the con 


| 


id cock-crowin 


here to-night 
those luterrup 


d a voice 
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Macleod strove 
make his voice heard ( 


Howling tru 


smnas 





rough form ind 


each other, the n 


made 


order, even to 
haos was loos ’ 
hing down the 


pell-mell over 
their violent 


exit, leaving 1 minister alone. From out- 
side be CoO ld hear them still, tl Ir coars 
laughter, their unseemly jests ; and he kn 
that from some specially select | spot t 


awaited his exit 





He picked up fi books and his s 
hat, from hich the water had run In pools 
on to the floor, realisi r the first t 
that he was wet almost to the bone, that 
was hungry, tired, and chilled to the y 
heart. But in lew minutes all that would 
be put right. At e farmhouse warmth and 
food surely awaited him. Physical condi- 
tions were me his fauure was every- 
thing. 


Ink 


\ notse interrupted h 


entering 


aim to remove the 


It was William 
lamp and lock 











the door. fwice that night he had been 
forced trom his warm chimney-corner, and 
his feelings t irds the minister were by 
ne mean Ir] Ile ld have told him 
he had come on a fools err nd He Was 
not sorry to think the man had soon 1 
it out for limsell 

You ll fit wim ! the nicht 
hit id | | eyeln ic mi 
drippu 

™ ee I’m ati | ) but the 


expectu me at the larmbhou 


lit qpuLt , 


haps 


} 

rudely 

Did | u t 

Aye, ! lal ( 
oot on l ih 
Cons Like Wa 
on her bi nt carpet 

Mr. M ( { tum 

Walter l evel uere 
cloth had | 
on thre I | 
object t ( ‘ 
harmecl nd L 
kane \! t I i 





e, tl G 
\\ 
( 
id 
ey 5 

| fr 
ih 

her h 

! bi 

















AFTER MANY DAYS 


other day we must try had had his great opportunity, and he had 





I 
‘ proved unfit. 

a oruff ‘‘ Good night ” It did not occur to him to look at his 

pped out with his lantern. evening’s experiences in any other light. No 

was more C ntempt than pity in his blame of others so much as entered his 
of sympathy he had none mind ; neither did he seek, in his physically 

the minister passed the cart-sheds, exhausted state, to find excuse for his lack 

y ss mockery and abuse of power. Nor in the thought of duty per- 

; dark s Missiles flew round — severed in and faithfully carried out, of 

| One struck his cheek and drew blood; physical distress and hardship manfully 


endured, of blindness to the failure of others 
to stand by and help, of a heart full 
of patience and humility untainted by 


bitterness or resentment, did the minister 






find comfort. His, as has been said, 


“cy ’ . Wrurpor “7 
Youll hae hne swim hame 
er ! maliciously.” 

him ind he 

was not an original mind He found com 

|1 his home fort in none of those thi because by him 

ry— but the elf he was unable to discover their existence 

thing Phe and there was nobody by to point them out 
Hlis great 

' se 

had pl ved 


lan in his Years passed. In his poor and scattered 
conquered — parish the Rev. David Macleod still la- 
least a heat boured. He would die there as he had 
tly failed lived—humble, faithful, b ving to the 
he knelt to last, although no outward iccess had 
ind help marked his work. Never again had his oppor 
prayer could tunity among the bothy men been renewed, 
heart Ile for the farmer had blunt re ed consent ; 
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and still o1 ie heart of the old minister an ¢ 


yveighed ! sense of failure alth 

yw the bitterness had passed away 
His day wa issing too Already h 
the more 


ind the ery 
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hing twinkle glanced 


1 ate 
the twinnkie. 


Medtield some- 
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THE 


bonnet when I go with a patient She 
looked back to him You want me to help 
your” 

He sprang down the eps with a laugh 
and placed her in the cai I don't want 
anything except to get home ! he said 
exultantly 

The chauffeur slammed the door 

Aunt Jane beamed on her patient i 
thought you’d be ready to go when the 
time came,” she said philosophically 

I'm happy. 1 don’t want anything but 
what I've got—right here He was look 
ing at the face in its cap 

Aunt Jane transferred her gaze to the 
window, watching the houses slide by and 
the long, smooth roll of streets “I do 


like a 


always feel as if I owned the whole earth 


cal she declared with a sigh 


when I go in a car—kind of on top,. you 
mannan” 

And the car bore her onward without a 
Wit oT jar, as sne sat competently erect: 
and Horace Medfield, leaning back avainst 
the cushions, relaxed to the motion, and 
watched her pleasure happily. There were 


many things that he could give her. He 


h 


was glad that he was a rich man 
The car flashed them through the maze 
of streets and in through the great gate that 
formed the entrance to the Medfield estate, 
and Aunt Jane looked out, with pleased 
eyes, on trees and shrubs and on a wide 
‘ft greenness of turf, and little open vista 


hin ng out as they | ed them ‘Tal 
heard it wa a Lice ice she id 
tented] 

I want you to like it replied Me el 
Aunt Jane turned her glance on | 
“Anybody would be pretty rd to ] ( 
that didn’t like it,” she said simp] ‘ 

irned to the window 
He smiled a contented, thoughtful | 


Here we are ’ 


held up a hand to her as she stepp 
It h been a long time! He w | 
I towards the ¢ nee 
Ye you vé beer aWay a ood ‘ 
She moved tranquilly beside him 
* steps into the hall. “Now, I'll mak 
\ 1 comfortable, he aid, looking about 
her And then I] must go back We had 
bette te 1] the ma She I rned 
towards the door 
We'll call h said Medfiek 


J want to give 


rose parde 
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“Won't 


What d 


Dr. ¢ 
you | 


authorit 


Medtield 
tothe 
won't let m 
No, | 
you'd beit 
1 do n 
And het 
and hows 


and 


yrowing ll 


windows 
Phi 
your tea,’ 
We al 
stinatel 
rumbles 
started 
She m ( 
looks 
1 hard oO! 
sat down ] 
11 lt 
lant tl 1 
i d 0 t} 
\ d mw 
Look 
i , 
Hye 
the bell 
the ( 
( it 


() i 
Some 

| 

i 
ad ‘ 

1) 

l 
her ster 

| 

I u I ( 

At { 
laved 1 
pli 

et 


we 





it be damy aid Aunt Jane. 
lo IT care He w impatient, 
mn id ve d h ve to be care 
She spoke the name y 
i look of vexation er 
tT We ] shall be careful! You 
© ¢ thing rash! 
i ft not t You don't thir 
t bed a ( 
' 
t 
ook the situati in his own har 
{1 Aunt Jane through the house 
1 ig and like he fl r 
1 dit in the Y 
cat d e to | 
© re rke 
1 } 
, ‘ ' es 
\ ‘ uN 1 long, | 
; What hat! }H 
+] ler Aunt J 
oe Yes 
“7 ie " a 
. 1] ro} 
( e ( 
e wer ne to | t 
She ] n ( n 
h — vex: and 1 
n ‘ tt fire ma 
t ‘ . 
( r Aur 
. +4 
] ol 1 ‘ ‘ 
k ell! 
wate hin 
I'm | 
in the \ ‘ mu 
it H 
4 
1 a 
] 
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ne Put it I +; Medfield rolled a 
ol \unt Jane and 
set it down He 
t it out You 
t Cc ¢ ndl 

ind I need 
toast in tront 
: ' =] 
ad plate W i 
! ! 1 ken the 

ed acro to he 
ll right he 

‘ hi 

n the nd tl 

¢ o} 

he in’s 

§ id A t Jane 
5 kin from her 
» ked at the 

t ttered { m 

pal ‘ | 
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JANE 


‘Yes—you’re going to have a family 
now 

He turned on her with a little amused 
stare 

She nodded “You'll have Julian here, 
and Mary Canfield 

“Oh!—Romeo and Juliet! The tone 


disparaged the youthful lovers and laughed 
at her. 

Aunt 
two I 


family 


Jane received it. “They're 
know that, of 


> 


exactly, B 


only 


course—two isn't a 


it there’ll be little ones 


you see! They'll be all over the place, 
[ expect 
Her eyes eemed to be vatching the 


children playing in the great room. “ They’ll 
look nice, won't thes 
He shook his head. “I wasn’t thinking 


ff Julian and Mary, nor of children 


Never mind!” He put it aside. Vil tell 
1 some time 
\ it J ine had tal up the cheque from 
beside her plate, and w folding it in slow 
fingers 
You don't know what it’s going to do,” 
he said slowly But I can see it—plain 
f L was right there now-—the folk that 
will vet well with this, and be like folk 
avain ! It hard to be poor! She 
pened the bag that h ing at her side and 
t in the cheque 1 closed it, snapping 
it t 


on the 
it and looking 
hand 


you 


elbow 


shading 
lading 
I w ed to ask 


Ye \unt Jane response 


was 


. ed But the rdwill in her face shone 

h L'il tell t [can. There's 

. d man ¢ I don’t know.” Hert 
was whimsical 

You know this. He laughed "Tr 

it vour old hospital.” He motioned 

ards the littl r with its cheque. 

Oh! [ know the tal It’s most all 

lo know! 

You teel if you owned it, don’t you?” 
if tone teased he rently Then he left 
3 1 leaned | l 

What [ was Wa this [sn’t 

met that y would like for 
' t j t ( 1 not l 
I I I nk l t it B t 

‘ 1 that 1 en needed 

ere He folded his arms 
nt table and k the tea-cups 

ian ol vhtful litt ‘ t me and 


Is there?” he said 

The lines took it i and held it wist 
fully “You don’t mean tea-strainers and 

ch things—you mean something worth 
oii, 2 

He nodded ‘Something worth while 
ve I mean anything Think of it—not 
for yourself, perhaps His face grew in 











tent. “Think of it as if some other woman 
were there 

\unt Jane sat up I can’t hardly think 
of any other woman running my hospital,” 
sne aid dryly 

Iie waved it off But supposing there 
were ? 

She accepted it Well, if there was, 
there’s one thing she could make a good 
deal of use of—if she had it. I’ve thought 
bout it 

Ve that’s what I want! ” 
It’ expensive, aid Aunt Jane 
We can talk about that later.’ 

She ighed. “It seems kind of ridicu- 
lou I don’t suppose you'll understand, 
maybe She looked at him 

I'll try | don’t think there are many 

n you (< ild i that | hould not 

derstand he itl 

Aunt Jane glance hastily sought. the 

cut Its a kind of little home for 
me She looked at him as if beggit him 

t to make fun of het 

You don’t mean 1 Want to leave \ il 
pital Hew mused and who 
lert, and the quest laited at her 

She ca ht it witl i quick shake of the 

1 cap I de t ever want to live 

I where except n ne House of Mercy, 

e said 

Oh! The crestfallen word slipped 
to her nd Aunt Jane face re 
xed 
It a kind of w | f 
But l ave ( \ 
I} ttle kind of place of 
\ vher lld have them when 

. Ve ‘ a i ed Ou kn wv Well 
‘ h home, but not quite ready 

their minds, maybe | don't know as you 
eve thought that t take courage t 
t She re ! m muldly 


Hi 
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AUNT 


home, 


Won't 


ve 1 la large! 


1] have 


’ | 
er n el Tol the 
‘ { And 
tagior Her 
nd he took it 
’ beside the other 
ed it him with a 
1 « t take 1 
i ] t pee 
e with me! 
C I did é 
‘ i 
| 
ve, W 
’ Y Dake 
’ not ish 
] 9? 
w 
, 
5 if ar ! t it 
we < need the 
‘ ) t Wwa ’ 
nd totded 
ar 
, ‘ 
I bette 
5 Hye 
ed the 
| 
+ i to Vi t 
k re 
, , 
| t 
i] ° 
\ur ] 
( 
ll x t 


JANE 
motherly kiss, and drew |} 
taining hand 

Now 
practically. 


to the 


you are going t¢ 
Here’ 
man and 
Medfield’s 

} 


at the figure sitting in the 


comltort she lk 


the fire as she gave them 
it again 
Good-bye,” she iid 
Hle took the 
held them clos« 


Good-bye, he 


cool, firm fir 
hitted 


] 
and 


said 


Henry! 


ick from the de 


) bed,” she said 
She crossed 
tions for Horace 


wked regretfully 


bi chan before 


She crossed to 


gers in his, and 


them to his lips 


\unt Jane went quietly from the room 
Henry, with discreet face, was removing 
the tea-things He lifted the tray, and then 
et it down and went to the window, push- 
back the heavy curtains “The storm 
l over, sir,’ he said 
Che fresh, full light flooded in Henry 


put out the candles one by one and took up 
his tray. Mr. Julian sent word as he'll 
t home to dinner with a young 
lady ’ He paused Shall I lay the 
table for het 

Yes he will stay to dinner She will 
be here often now,” said Horace Medfield. 

‘Very good, sil Thank you, sit Henry 

kk up his tray and went t 

Horace Medfield sat alone | his fire, vith 


the memory ot a white-« \} 
the he th and a litth ) 
him of childre pl n ! 
! | rt tre ( 
i! ttl it Vv 
! the little 
\ low 


XXXIV 
“@w7HERE have vou be 
noon Dr. Carn 
thre fhice He t up \ 
W here 


I've 


have vé een 
needed you lr} 
vou’ 

She came calmly 
Mi Medtield.” She took 
tablet 
absently “He needed me 
needed me.” 

What for P The tone 


Medfield w well « 
Couldn't he | 
tting the whol | 


} 
oKed evel 


slate on her desk an 


ped tace across 
ught stirring im 
he vreat room, 
with the light 


coming now, 

nt in the 
n all the after 
Was Tuming mn 


t Jane came 1n 
he demanded 
yvwhere 
went home with 


up the little 


1 consulted it 
he thought he 
\" brusque 
\\ en / iv 
e without up 
i 
Hie said 

\ ldn’t ge 
tthe blet 
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“I’m sorry you needed me. I don’t very 
often go out.” 

“Well--—* His tone was mollified. 
“We managed to pull through without 
you. But I like to feel you’re around—when 
I need you.” 

‘7 generally mean to be,’ she said 


placidly. 
He glanced at her suspiciously. 
unusually meek. 


She was 


“What have you been doing all the 
afternoon? It didn’t take four hours to 
go out to Medfield’s and back! ” 


“We had tea—and we talked a bit.” 


“Umph! Well, we've got him off our 
hands! ” 
“Yes—we’ve got him off our hands,’ 


assented Aunt Jane. 
she added. 
“He’s got 


without enthusiasm. 


“He’s a good man,’ 


said Dr. 
‘I never heard of his 
doing much good with it.” 

She opened het 


money,” Carmon 


little bag and took out 
the two blue slips and looked at 
Then she returned one of them to the bag 
and handed the othe 
comment. 

He received it blankly and read it, and 
readjusted his glasses and read it again. 
He took off the glasses and held them in 
the tight clutch of one hand, resting on his 


them. 


one to him, without 


knee, and surveved her keenly. 

‘I suppose you know what it is!’ 

“Ten thousand,” she said meekly. 

‘He’s given you ten thousand pounds!” 
He shook the little blue slip scornfully. 


“Tt isn’t for me—it’s for us!” 
What!” he said sharply. He put on 
his glasses again. “For the hospital, is 


it?” He took it up 
She “For the 


wing 


nodded new contagion 
“We need it badly enough! ” He fingered 
the cheque absently I didn’t suppose we 


should ever have it, though.” 


‘I told him we needed it.” she said 
casually 
‘You begged it of him, I suppose \ 


little trace of annoyance ran in the words. 


She received it equably. “I didn’t do 


any begging, I gues I just told him we 
wanted it.” 

“So he handed it out “da 

“Well, not right then. He said he’d 
think it over. He gave it to me this after- 
noon. Put it on my plate—for a kind of 


surprise.” She was looking at 


and smiling mistily to it. 


something 


He watched her uneasily. 
“He’s a nice man! 


bent 


* she said, meeting the 
vlance he upon her. 
‘You’re tired,” he responded abruptly, 
“T am—a little mite tired.” 

He got up and « pened his bag and fussed 
at bottles and shook something 


of folded paper and held it out. 


into a bit 


“ There—take that.” 
‘I don’t need it!” 
“You take it!” 


She accepted it meekly, and he brought 


a glass of water from behind the screen, 
drink it. 


“KEvervbody seems to 


and watched her 
think you can 
chase all over the town fer them!” he 
grumbled 

“Tt was quite a 


\unt Jane 


furtively 


there,’ 
She wiped the taste of 


nice ride out 
replied 


from her lips and set 


medicine H 


down the gla 


“He's going to give me a little home, 
too.”’ 

“What! He glared at her fiercely. 

She took hold of her bag—as if to pro- 
tect something 1 knew you wouldn't like 
it,’ she said. “I hated to tell you! I 


thought, mavbe, I'd put it off not tell you 


for a good while 


If you will tell me now—and not sit 
there gibbering and chattering——” 

She nodded af - l’d better do it to- 
night—right off—and get it done with! 
She opened the bag slowly “Ot course, 
| know you won't want me to have it! 
She looked at him doubtfully, holding on 
to the bit of paper 

“Let me see it! He held out his in- 
perious hand, and she gave it up. And 
he sat, with a cheque in each hand, one 
hand on either knee, and looked at her 
everely 

“Any more he said bitingly 

That's all! She leaned back with a 
igh Phe worst was probably over. 

‘He read first one cheque and then the 
other, and looked up swiftly. “ They're 
both made out to you!’ 


it that way. I'm 
one over to 


ey I saw he’d done 
make the 


going to contagion 


you 


' 
“They're both contagion, probabl} 


He smiled 
“No: one 1 for me 


rimly 
And he said [ 


| want, and 


could build it just the way 
ay about 
furnish it, and have my own way @ 
everything ! 
) laviny 
‘You'll feel trang won you havit 














t grow led, and 


her desk and looked for 
dipping it in ink 


d preseatly her head 


| said 

en again, and het head 
te I don’t know when 
She reached for the 


| 
V¢ ind 


from 


took it 


ittle paper carefully, 


- 


ent to sleep,” he aid. 


What do you suppose— 
quiet 
he exe laimed 
have a good night’s 
She ot up, rest 
1 { hie at k and 
| é to put out 
id impatiently 
| t there omething 
) somethine I 
1 i Tin 
t him tp] al 
hand 
t take care of \ u 
! ar d it almost 
to the 10! sure 
d half-tender: 
| t quiet-moving 
he distance of the 
nt Jane's lights and 


pital The 
the corridors 


othce 


been a hard 


er he hesitated 


down. the 


trom the 
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JANE 


chair. She 
rocked little thoughts came and went in her 


and as she 


rocked gently, 


Tace. 

He stood silently 
Was smiling now 

“What are you 
asked. 

She looked up with a start, and brushed 


watching the face. It 
He stepped quickly in. 


thinking about?” he 


a hand across her face. 


‘I—I was thinking about my—-my wings, 


[I guess.” She was laughing a little. 


‘Umph! Just about ready to grow them, 
[ expect [= 


He put down his bag and came and sat 


b 


opposite her, and placed a hand on either 


knee, surveying her shrewdly. 


“How are you feeling: 
* All right.” 
“Slept well?” A little smile crossed 


the words. 

‘IT never had such a sleep. And I feel 
all right after it,” she added thoughtfully. 
But I don’t things.” 
She was mildly indignant 
he said, absently. “I 


believe in taking 
Can’t hurt you,’ 
what I was 
sut 1 didn’t ! 
*Twasn't nec sary,’ he aid briefly. 
She looked up at him little sur- 
prised twinkle and rocked 
He was leaning forward, an arm resting 


knew giving 


with a 


gently. 


on either knee, his hands hanging relaxed 
between the knees. He was lost in thought. 
She stole a glance at the 


face, opened her lips 


preoccupied 
and closed them and 
went on rocking 

He had put the tips of his 
and was swinging them a little and whist- 
ling softly. He looked at her. 


fingers together 


Jane 


“What!” It was almost a jump 


He smiled a little. The whistle had 
ceased. 

“ Do—you—love me, Jane?” 

She looked at him indignantly * W hat- 


ever put such an idea into yout head? ” 
“Tt isn’t there [ wish it were! 
He was looking at her quietly and at 


omething flooding up under her cap 
{ wonder -if vou do?” He was swing 
they 


balanced it for him and ha { ‘ did not 


thoughtfully, a if 


ing the finger-tip 


leave her tace 


Jane 
She looked up at him meekl a flitting 
lance, and then awa 
‘Don’t vou love me 
ai She ot up abruptly She went 








straight across the room to her desk—and 
stopped. 

He watched her with slow, questioning 
look. 

He got up slowly. 

‘I—I’m too old to love anybody 7? Tee 
words came softly, with a half-sob. “I'm 
just ashamed of it!’ 

She was sitting facing the desk, and het 
shoulders lifted with the little sobbing 
breaths she tried to control. 

Dr. Carmon came over and stood beside 
her and laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
stood quiet a minute 

‘I need you, Jane!” he said at last. “I 
can't tell you how I need you! ” 

She turned and looked up at him then, 
her face quivering in little lights. “ Well, 
I guess it’s all right the way I feel. It’s 
the way the Lord made me, anyhow / 
don’t want to be this way!” She brushed 
her hand across her eyes and smiled up at 
him a little tremulou ly. 

Ile was looking down, his face almost 
rrave in its quiet happiness. “I don't 
quite believe it, Jane—that you are coming 
to live with me - 

She got up quickly. 
You said ’ He gazed 


“But I’m not! 
He faced her 


at net! 

‘I said I—that I—loved you!” Shi 
threw it at him. “That’s bad enough, | 
hope—without my having to leave my 


i 
hospital ! ” \ fine, clear colour had come 
into het face 


He watched it smiling ly. 


*T’ll come her 


live 17 he announced. 
‘I can’t have vou! You wouldn't like 
it! It wouldn’t be good for you—living 


vith your work! Oh, dear 
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She wrestled with it, and he watched the 
disturbed face, with happy, affectionate 
eyes. 

“Don’t bother, Jane,” he said softly. 

“Of course, I’ve got my wing ie S} 
paused on it. “You can come and live j 
my wing. That's the best I can do for 


you !? She threw out her hands, half- 
laughing and half-crying, and he took then 


and led her to the TOC king-« hair and pu 


her in it and stood beside her. 

‘I wonder if vou need another powder,’ 
he said reflectively. 

“Mercy—no! Sit down!” 

He sat down, and she looked at him, t 


at his shabby, crumpled clothes, wit 


1 


brimming, la hing eves 


“TiTere I am, being happy! And I didr 


want to be happy! I’ve been using other 
folks’ happine » long, I don’t hard 


know what to do with any of my on 


happine that just belongs to me 
It doesn’t belong just to you,” said Dr. 


Carmon sternly You are the most 


centred woman I ever knew! ” he added 
“Yes, I suppose I am!” sighed Aunt 
Jane. She rocked happil 
‘I’m going to teach you how t 
happy!” said I rederic Carmon, “I « 
teach you s| here are several things I 
teach you, I suspect,” he said slowly H 
eves dwelt ot hie For one thing, 
ire not goin to have \ own Wi 
much as you have had it It’s not 
for you.” 
Oh! aid Aunt Jan . \ 
ill, thinking and the face in its wi 


cap smiled vel 


THE END 
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\t this time, when the emphasis is on mi 
> so physically unfit as Robert 


great battl 


T ple of a true heart's 
' t be founded 


on a 
consensus otf the 
it may be a mere 
h the chinks be 

ges along which a 
The idea that a 

| himselt as a partisan 
be looked upon as 
tely passed away. 
vithin and not with 
t be the hardest 

{ the deep things of thi 
ontrolling torce 


the lives of men, 


Upbringing 
t | n was born and 
Presbyterian house 

Ll to the very 
Calvinism fo him it 
the part of anyon 


htest degree, any 


wever he might 
in the free move 


different with his 


vorld is very apt 
matic Calvinism 
vin youth to kick 
them beating on hit 
exercise ot ecck 


the eighteenth cen 


the poet Burns the 
us protest, which 
mn on the Scottish 
power of the Church 


ntest shadow ot its 





litary fitness, dare one find space for an 
Louis Stevenson? Yet he was a brave 


and a rare fighter, the inspirer of those who are seriously handicapped in the 


e of life. 


ample, quickened later protest and later 


feeling among Scottish Bohemians, he him 


selt having been Bohemian in his lite Ile 


became, in fact, the bard and prophet of 
all such as felt prompted to strike out for 
absolute liberty of word and action. The 
appeal which they made tor spiritual sane 
tions was to Holy Scripture, looking past 
creeds and human fixture Robert Louts 


Stevenson very soon tound himself in that 


category Yet he was not an. irreligious 
man; nor could he be unreligious, con 
sidering the source of his race, which was 


essentially covenanti 


The Form v. the Real Thing 

In his Scottish verse he shows how he has 
advanced in his spiritual progress beyond the 
customary identification, only too common 
amongst the Scottish people, of the external 


ritual and formality with taith itself; re- 


igiousness having always been, in Scotland, 
too much allowed to take the place ol 
religion. This is the natural result of the 
very human tendency to catalogue and label, 
pigeon-hole and classity emotions and 
manifestations of the soul, that most elusive 
ot created things Chere must, indeed, 


the world of taith which 


ever be much i 
cannot have an identification number at- 
tached to it 
peril in sneering at a thing of this kind ; and 


Ot course, there ts intinite 


one must not only know, but possess, the 
real thing, ere he attack the imitations of it 

It is also, of course, almost one of the most 
natural errors of the common mass. of 
rdinary minds to identify the mtegument 
with the content, the form for that which 


it covel and symbolise Only the very 











gifted or the very earnest can discern the 
faith beyond the forms of faith; and just 
a few, perhaps, can understand the question 
ing of it. 
that the smile at such things miy be taken 


Hence, there is always the risk 


as the mark of the cyni 

Fhe Commandments, written as if on table 
of stone, seem to some souls heavy, rigid, and 
cold things, alongside of human = sorrow, 
Beatituck ap 


pealed more strongly to Stevenson and hi 


anxiety, and pain Phe 


kind Nevertheless, it men would take thx 
trouble to squeeze the Commandments they 
would find their essence overflowing into 


all life and every department of it. 


Rebellion against Convention 

Stevenson's artistic and erratic nature 
urged him into rebellion against smug 
respectabilities and prim conventions. With 
all his humanity he erred in too strongly con 


1 his youth, the observers of fo 


demning, i 
mality in church-going and creed reception 
as though these were the end-all and be all 
of their religion Through his wide reading 
and the bent of his natural thought, he had 
come to the conclusion that man might float 
on varied cratt to God, and that not any one 
creed was the final revelation of Divine will. 
His youthful attitude towards such things 
made hum bold enough at first to designate 
his rebellion against rigid Calvinism by the 
bald name of Atheism 
father almost a broken heart; for to the 


his meant tor his 


mind of the good old Scotsman it seemed to 
be almost the naked wantonness of liber- 
tinism He was passionately attached to 
the gauntest principles of the Calvinistic 
faith; and could not believe that anybody 


could sneer at these and remain a good man, 
Hence, this attitude of Stevenson's became 
a fruitful cause of dispute between them, not 
only deeply wounding the parent but giving 


Infinite pain to thi 

His father had asked him several straight 
questions, which he had answered so candidly 
as to shock him entirely Hie almost re 
gretted he had not lied to him, when he saw 
the misery his honesty dragged about them 
both, but especially when he felt the silent 


sorrow of his parents over his detection. Th 
old people could not think of one who had 
dropped out of rigid orthodoxy as being 
anything else but a fling infidel, “it net 
indeed a horrible atheist He was ver 


anxious over the parental misunderstandit 
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as to his 


veance, and all rough with rusty nails that 


tear your tingers Only it is not I tl 
have to carry it alone [ hold the light 


lal 


end, but the heavy burden falls on thes 
two.” 

Che ditterence which this created in hom 
relations made a very deep impression. 01 
has only to look at the scenes of quarrel 
between John Nicholson and his father, ar 
between Mr. Frank Weir and old Hermistor 
to sce how the bitte remembrance | 
eaten into his heart And yet the constant 
trial of ill-health kept him often walking i 


the realm 


rf jemn things He writes 





1874, from among the hills, amidst his wea 
ness, that he is very hopetul He sees th 
multiplicit merey of God, tessellated with 
shadow and sunshine. “* This God may not be 
cruel when all is done. He may relent and 
be good to us @ /a fin des ji rhink of how 
He te mpers oul afflictions to us, of he 
tenderly he mixes in bright joy with the grey 
web of trouble and care that we call lite 
There is something good behind it all, bitter 


{ 


and terrible as it seems.’ Hus hope 1S In th 


humaneness of the Divine, feeling convinced 
that He must sometimes “ be clement t 
those frail playthings which He has made 
and made so bitterly alive.’’ He feels there 
must be some indemnity, some recompense 


for the fever of this life 


Towards the Light 

In February, 1878, he wrote to his father 
unveiling his heart in the matter which had 
caused so much stress between them. He 
passes it on as if a stray thought had come 


into his head It shows that he has been 


thinking ; but it must have struck the old 
man, and with justification, as a little super 
cilious for anyone to write: “ Chnstiamt 
Is, among other things, a very wis 


, mM | 
ind strange doctrine otf lite. It seeme 
fact, to Stevenson to express a pratt 

{ y asceu 
dilemma, being in one point of view eo 


though leaning away trom it i the othe! 
He had. however, a trinity which he believed 


in, namely, himselt, his tellow-men and G 
Now. that is not bad threefold faith 10F 
beliet in these three may deepen into t 
threefold love to which the human 
entitled love tor God, love tor on tel d 
men, and love tor ones owl il, the la 
not by i meal th ie t ol human 


religious principles. He savs: 
Here is a good heavy cross with a vell- 
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f x believe in a Divine cri 
ckness, brooded ovet 
? chad the Unseen, was turning 
re toward hat his father would have 
im to be He wrote, from a busy cate 
the Roulevard St. Michel, “‘ It is a strange 


t there is a manifest God 
to look for Him,”’ lle 
to have been touching 
a rare moment,” but he 


take it as such rhis 

878 1 Samoa his broad tolerance 

| him maintain a deep and intimate 
wit! ll forms of faith ; especially 

th the Roman Catholics, whose culture 
se kindr to the natives impressed 

His influe 1 his native household 


The Groundwork of Faith 
elie progressive revelation 
than most of us, see 
| God's mind in regard to 
uddenly arrested, 
l “ God, if there be 
| ina new language, by 
thoughts and habits 


h new-coined 


ind ea 
ht upon the universe 
mmentary on the 
cruple, every tru 
mething new, Is 
habe and, though 
tity for all who 
those who wun 
} ent and conform Is 
eal and cloak God's 


Q in is, he believes, be 
iT present pe, alike of inquiry and 
' very I Leach of us a sparkle 

ivi 
i of certain dogmati 
Wa rt notona par with the 
e ot hi loubted because he 


ould fash to trame 
un the same 
creation 1s to be 


than that 


ul creed work, frigid 





ound anywhere in 


Cul L practical 
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groundwork of true endeavour, is found 
erowingely, everywhere \s he said to the 
Samoan students, so did he say to himselt 
in his interpretation of religion as Being a 
pl ictical rule of conduct and of life, that, 
unless they took it to be an obligation to do 
well, their thousand texts would be to them 
only like a thousand lanterns to a blind man 

(on the fact of strenuous activity he tried 
to build something of a religious continuity 
rhis he expresses in his lines : 


God, if this were faith ? ° ° 
To go on for ever and fail and go on again, 
And to be mauled to the earth and arise, 
And contend for the shade of a word and a thing 
not seen with the eves 
With the half of a broken hope for a pillow 
at night 
That somehow the right is the right, 
And the smooth shall bloom from the rough 
Lord, if that were enough ? 


Duty that costs nothing seemed to him to 


lack a certain charm It is a fine thing to 
smart for one’s duty Even in the pangs ot 
it there is contentment, . . . Gentleness and 


cheerfulness, these come before all morality : 
they are the perfect duties.” 


The Valorous Prayer 

He believes in praver as an instrument of 
valour, not as a coward’'s reinforcement. It 
is lawful to pray God that we be not led into 
temptation, but not lawful to skulk from 
those that come to us Ilis teaching, in the 
mystery of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, was 
arrestingly Hebraic, almost as personal as 
Job’s; for he also knew what was in man. 
\ll through, one finds him facing life, not 
fleeing trom it He has a creed summed up 
in aphoristic form lo be what we are, and 
to become what we are capable of becoming 
is the only end of life 

I differ entirely from the writers who feel 
an attitudinising sense of a cloud of witnesses 


in such sentences his prayers as—* Our 
euard is relieved; the service of the day is 
over; and the hour is come to rest.” Th 
cause a man of genius speaks differently from 
others, in tone and word, it does not mean 
that he isa posturing ¢ harlatan, but that he 
isa man of genius, feeling, seeing, and speak 
ing as a man ot genius, whether he know it 
or not So much ot that kind of criticism is 
simply the utterance of convention, keeping 
its toes to the line of the ordinary, which 
it worships tor its brass god 

\ man is entitled to speak, even to God 











in his own way, and not to follow the habit 


of every spiritual gaberlunzie carrying his 
patched alm.-bag to heaven's kitchen door 
flor crusts I do not believe that there 


l any 
Robe rt 


circus dancing in the approach ol 


Louis Stevenson to his God, or that 


there is sawdust on his knees when he rises 
from his earnest prayel Furthermore, if 
the best and richest treasures are what 


should be offered at the altar, if the finest of 
marble and porphyry should enter into the 


the house of adoration, surely 
! the 


the richest 
verbal clothing of human desire and 


upbuilding o 
the finest 
noblest 
contession should be 


words phrase, 
as incense of the soul's 
petition at the inner shrine 

Robert 
Reveller. 


Strayed 


months before he tell 


Louis Stevenson 
Only 


asle ep he wrote 


was a 
eight 

\s I go on in life day by 
| become more ot a bewildered child I 
this Ile 
childish in 


day 


cannot get used to world.” 
childlike, 
point of view 
face of life 


which 


was 


however, and not his 


Ile may have smiled in the 
that had the shadow on her brow 
called death, but he 
sniggered, nor cracked his thumbs at her, 


As the 


deepened towards the sunset the same spirit 


men never 


shadows of his departing day 


which once spoke through him as a child 
spoke again When he was only four years 
ot age he had said You can never be good 
unless you pray When asked how he 
knew, he replied, very firmly Because | 
have tried it 


Evening Devotions 

No one can read the prayers he wrote at 
Vailima without feeling that this man was a 
\s it 


so also in Samoa, every household closed the 


religious man used to be in Scotland, 
day with prayer and the singing of hymns 


his may, of course, with many, have meant 


little else but the submission to the sanctions 
of respectability ; at any rate, to do without 
it would have been considered a shametul 
laxity Stevenson's instinct was prayertul ; 
thanksgiving and appeal were rooted in his 
nature and his inthuence on the native 
people in this respect was enormous rhe 
native servants and retainers gathered into 
the hall, and squatted on the floor while 

Pusitala ”’ read a chapter from the Samoan 
Bible, and a prayer in English, the whole 
company reciting the Lord’s Prayer in 

imoan His prayers were always direct 
talks, intensely reflective of himselt and hi 
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own strenu 
' Give us gt 
to persevere 
gaiety, and 
be truer th: 
encounter tl 
brave in pet 
perate In wr 


and, down t 


loving one to another.’ 


us 


and indomitable character 
ace and strength to forbear and 


: Give us courage, and 
the quiet mind.” Nothing can 
in his appeal “ for Strength to 
iat which is to come, that we be 
il, constant in tribulation, tem- 
ith, and in all changes of fortune 
oO the gates of death, loyal and 
It would be well 


it all could pray so directly, so plainly, and 


with such cl 


ear simplicity. 


He is of the cult of the cheerful soul, and 


therefore pl 
brings us th 
cerns and di 


avs “The day returns and 


e petty round ot irritating con- 


ities. Help us to play the man, 


help us to perform them with laughter and 


kind faces, | 


dlustry Giv 


ness all this day 


Weary and « 
grant us int 

This joy « 
at the close 


Under tl 
lig the 
Glad did 
And I la 
This be 
Here he 
Home ts 
And the 
So also, in 


mission is te 


ment 
1 hear tl 
The nigh 
Comes 


questi 


I think it 
ice) perceive 
that | 
except some 
* Milton 
dents, he is1 
folly loudly, 
the way, but 


Gosse 


ane 


and having | 


Through S 
When he 
His attribute 
he has had 
forget the m 


uffering una 


Wa 
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et cheerfulness abound with in- 
e us to go blithely on our busi- 
bring us to our resting beds 
ontent and undishonoured, and 
he end the gift of sleep.” 

f lite enabled him to say truly, 
as in the words of his epitaph 


ie wide and starry sky 
grave and let me lie 

I live and gladly die, 

id me down with a will. 
the verse you grave for me: 
lies where he longed to be 
the sailor, home from sea 
hunfer home from the hill.” 


his last song, his majestic sub- 


Ided about his soul like a gar 


1¢ signal, Lord—I understand 
t at Thy command 

1 will eat and Sleep and will not 
n more.” 


shows a lack of humour not 
that when Stevenson writes t0 
© likes no contemporary verse 
of his own, or when he speaks ot 
1 1” to his intimate correspon 
his 
though an angel be standing In 
is laughing at himsel! 


lot an egotistle al ass braying 


that he 
tis joke with his friend 


icKkness and Doubt . 
does begin to discuss God and 
‘'s one also must remember that 
rather hard luc k ; 
ehts of sleepless coughing 

uaged, which ine vitably ! 


, ling the! 


oul question re ira 


one cann t 





a 








nts gathered into the hall, 
read a chapter,”’ 








play of the Kternal His period of doubt 
was probably the period when his gaze was 
Subjec 


tivity, with the question on its lips, is apt to 


turned too closely in upon himself. 


begin to quarry holes through Sinai. 

He felt, as we see through his letters 
moments when the soul had close communion 
with God 
moved it was by the impulse of religion 


When his heart was most deeply 


he was stirred. One cannot help feeling this 
in such a scene as when he was impelled to 
say to the Sisters of Charity, weeping with 
their band of lepers on the way to Moiokai 

“* Ladies, God Himself is here to give you 
welcome.” 


A Child in the Dark 

The crudeness of the somewhat material 
religious outlook of his old nurse's faith be 
came solidified in his early life ; undoubtedly 
much of it remained undigested, giving him 
frequent pain. Yet, he retained more of het 
practical Scotch common-sense religion than 
perhaps he knew. He was always, in the 
deepest things, a child, as of old, in a dark 
room of trial, looking out and seeing the 
lighted windows of other people’s homes ot 
suffering, waiting in weariness tor the dawn 
to break, even though it broke in greyness 
over the city of his dream. <A creature of 
whim and colour, he was by nature equipped, 
with exceptional lavishness, for the percep- 
tion of these things in the human heart ; 
and no man could detect more clearly, and 
with laughter, the feet of clay in the world’s 
god Humbug In this he was much helped, 
undoubtedly, by the host of thinkers with 
whose wisdom he was familiar—Montaigne 
Patrick Walker, William Penn, and the 
analytic genius of the Tinker of [lstow. 

| believe that, for human interest, next to 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of 


letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. One 


Johnson’ stand the 


sees through them, from the beginning to 
the end, a, tide of development of spiritual 
quickening and spiritual growth, a gravet 


Although = the 


summary cannot be classified undet alpha 


tone, and a softer glance 


betical headings, yet we cannot avoid hearing 
the footsteps of the joyous waytarer, who 
and perhaps had learned t 
love God through the love ot his fellow-men. 


loved his kind 


His first method of the interpretation of 
Christ 1s wror ind misleading, because it 
tempts him to look upon the Master a 


teacher of the mathe tlics Of conduct rather 
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than as the Liberator of moral and spiritual 
ideals from the bondage of form He 
musses the universal in the maxims of Christ, 
Indeed, where Stevenson is deficient is in his 
lack of appreciation of the subjective valu 
of Christ to the human soul, He sees the 
Galilean at war with social conventions 
Ile sees the woundings which such a can 
paign brings upon any hero. But he cet 
tainly does not see any principle ot Aton 
ment, nor has he any thought of the Christ 
who died tor men, or the Christ who died for 
him Yet he sees a continuity of the life- 
path of the soul’s pilgrimage, an abiding 
vitality in the human Ego. The wobble ai 

unbalancement of things here, and the way 
in which this world waggles on unevenly o1 
its path among the stars, he uses as an argi 

ment for equilibration somewhere, in som 
hour the exact number of strokes in the 


striking whereot no man can tell as yet. 


God at the Wheel 

He tinds the New Testament, as man) 
another and a better man has found it, “ ar 
unsettling bool which is exactly what it 
was meant to be. The task of the Galileat 
and His fishermen was just the unsettling « 
hard and fast conerete conventions, th 
rattling of the chains of habit in the ears 
the enslaved, the bursting of the door of th 
erave for everything that was beautitul a 
true 

As he puts it very finely, he was not 
scious of sudden cataclysmic change ; 
was never aware of a struggle. Ife did 
register a vow nor seem to have anythin; 
personal to do with the matter. ~ I can 
like a well-handled shi 


about,” he said, 
Chere stood at the wheel that unknow 
steersman whom we call God.’ 

In the stillness of the soul which came t 
him through the prolonged intensity o! his 
trugele against weakness, sickness, and pall 
the boom of the eternal billows, the stillness 
of the vast deep illimitable excluded th 
the far-o! 


ripple of the nearer shallows ; 
splendour of the cloudless sunrise eclipse 
for him the star-gleam in the narrow lagoo! 

and Robert Louis Stevenson heard God's 
voice, felt hi oul enfolded in the sheltering 
corner of the garment of Christ’s love, sects 
at last that the thought of the Divine we 
not harsh but gentle, tender as the love | 
hildhvod, and as sleeples 
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Hi VI Y 1 difficulties threaten 
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Mealers 





Pret wt 


The Word that Lifts 


H° many people have you’ enthu- 
siastically commended in the last 
twenty-four hours Perhaps if kept a 
written record of our heartily uttered com 
lirectly to the one 

| surprised to dis- 
how little of it we are doing one ot 
the easiest and surest ways of helping others 


spoken 


menda tons 


commended, we should be 


= 


todo their best, it is one of the most neglected 
Po tell a person of something 
omething that 
tenfold more 


ot methods 

ml that we see in him, or of 
he has accomplished ell, 1 
way of getting him to do still 
his failures 
dependent 


etfective a 
better than to tell him ot one 


We ourselves ought never to be 


upon the commendat f others. But we 
ought to be thoughttully, freely helpful in 
litting others by our wor of commenda 
tion It does not weaken them: it does 
not weaken u when iven and received 
n the right spirit Phe lite that never com 
mends is a cheerl lite it does not show 


forth as it might the love that warms anid 


Our Choices 


£ ipew h ppane nal value of life here and 
ter depend pon the choices that 


we ali lrom day to day lLnvironment, 
early training, instruction in youth has much 
to do in guiding us as to what we should 
choose Many f our desires and wishes 
ire tleeting We are often unconscious of 
the nature of our deepest needs Lett to 

irselves, we would hasten our own destruc- 
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Our natural tendencies lead downward never yet met a single man or w — 
woman 

and away from perfection, Vhilosophers and — ora single people that civilisation withoy+ 
thinkers of all ages have discovered that Christianity has civilised. Wherever there 


men and nations perish who only learn from has been the slightest spark of civilised life 


their own wisdom, and who walk the way in the Southern Seas, it has been be u 
of self-indulgence the Gospel has been preached there : 
\braham and Lot furnish us with two wherever you find in the island of Ney 
opposite types of men Abraham's strong, Guinea a friendly people, or a people that 
noble personality was subject to the Supreme — will welcome you, there the missionaries of 
Ruler, willingly. He saw, before it was t 0 — the Cross have been preaching Christ.” 
late, the folly of choosing without thinking ~ 
of the wishes of another < 


Lot was willing to take advantage ot The Science of Merriopathy 
\braham’s generosity, and did not hesitate OSH BILLINGS once observed: “Tf 
to accept the generous offer of his elder J man kan't laff there is sum mistake 
friend and relative. In time he lost all that nade in putting him ; 


: together, and if he 
he gained in his greedy choice. Selfishness 


won't laff he wants as mutch keeping awa 
is always on the side of failure, when looked — fron) as a bear-tt tp when it it sot.” Is} 
‘ « ‘ ‘ Lit Sil 


at in the white light of Divine revelation “ 

rhe tullest compensation follows the act 
of him who keeps the Divine command, 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself.’ The 
training in the school of the Good Sama.itan 
brings the highest form of true culture 
If we would choose what is best for us, we 


hate to live with anyone who either couldn't 
or wouldn't laugh \ lack of that kind 
would argue an abnormal nature 

Man in his normal and best estate knows 
how to laugh Degenerate races who have 
sunk towards the beasts’ level through their 
vices and their indifference seldom do. The 
need to sit in a teachable spirit at the feet Veddahs of Ceylon, for instance 


of Him who “spake as man never spake 


before.” Z. I. Davis 


are Sald t 
be unable to laugh. One of them who ha 


been taken to Colombo, and had learned t 


speech of the Cingalese, was expostul 








Recom pense #- with because he never laughed at anything 
I’ I mv life may order so What is there to laugh at?” was his 
I That evervwhere my feet shall go answel Deliver me from residence ex e| 
The place ll easier be for on as a missionary of cheer, among the Veddahs 
( e foll ep upor ot Ceylon ! 
, ; F The doctors speak a good word 
Tf word } cal nd ils wav, laughter, telling us that it has a hig 
hive night shu it the garish day, beneticial effect on the heart and h 
[nto some heart to cheery and bless During what is called a“ fit” of laughter t 
That else had ki n but loneliness lungs may be almost completely empti 
their contaimmed au Fresh air ds 
Tf IT can bear n yoss so well drawn in to the tullest extent 
That of its presence none may tell, capacity, inflating those little-usec 
lind, as I bear it, help to make which contained previously only st 
Lnothes ea Fe v e's the - air and bacilli The heart 1Is— stimu 
to moe vigorous action during laught 
T shall have made a little gaii \Imost all the principal muscles of tl 
lowards the | his I would attain ; are brought into play when we laugh \ 
Shall feel, perchance, that sweet vepo a will 
frat oi h ti) t clory know Phere are peopl who take life too set 
HeLen M. Rictarpson, and others who take it not seriously enous 
One class is consumed with care an 
se wastes its time in frivolity .* 
perhaps about equally divided in this reg 


The Fruit of Missions lo which section of humanity do you 
Fee S CHALMERS once said: “T have — readet If to the first, you are vil 





ul twenty-one year experience among yout privilege You should lea 





the South Sea Islandet indl for at least comedy in me Can where y 

e years of my lite | have lived with only black tragedy You sh : p! 
t ivape ot New Guinea 1 have ecn merriopathy the clence of the h 7 
tii eml-civilised lL have lived with the laugh You should train the corner ge 
Christian native and | have lived, dined mouth to turn up rather than ’ 


nd slept with the cannibal But T have hould try the tun cure. 




















HONEY AND VINEGAR 


A Tale of the Times 


By ORME AGNUS 


chanting Te Deums. She 


ecu a treasure. I did not 
[1 ected that on previous 
nd treasures which on 
but coloured glass, 


ve satisfactory,” 


was twenty-one, I 
ul-looking girl with 

ia provocative carriage 
de under a cloak of 
ay it Was a most 

L wondered how she 
Jane our middle aged 
ry Sunday, for about 
the spell ola very 
hgion, the sort that 
rms and graves and 
But 1 fe informed me that 


} } 
+) 


he new house-anad 


Tar " } 
‘ \ 


] as sure she was 
Winnie, Llearnt, 
to Jane, and Jaane 


ist such another in 
VW TIE aoe l neve 


quickly women can 


wife to see that in a 
ities Of an imported 
portance to those 
ity to their neigh 

vear the Vicarage 

ho was over thirty 

I f nt, had never been 
prepossessing, but 

Village court hips 

ittached young 


to be with Winn 


mviting manner | 


| lily justified In 
a July hae had Me 


he mocked, finding 


fewer than four admirers and rivals, two 
of whom, IL regret to say, were Joe Burtson, 
who had been for months walking out with 
Polly Brown, and George Titch, who was as 
good as engaged to Anna Maria Mossdown 
In self-defence the girls of the village sub 
jected Winnie to minute examination in 
character, appearance, manners, and clothes, 
and could find nothing that would escape 
censure Hler boldness, ir 


particular, quite 
horrified them Winnie, L understood trom 
my wife, thought her admirers silly creatures 
but it was evident she had a wide tolerance 
for silliness, and found it added zest to a 
quiet life to distribute her favours among 
her admirers. If she went for a walk with 
Joe Burtson on a Friday evening, she allowed 
Billy Greg to see her home from church on 
Sunday, though generally she was escorted 
by two admirers You can get more lively 
music from two strings than one, 

And then the war broke out and changed 
the face of England, and it was comforting 
to know that our kitchen sheltered a most 
ardent patriot. Winnie bought an illustrated 
paper every day and read out the news to 
cook, who was inspired to such martial 
ardour that she kept a kettle of boiling 
water ready to school the first German that 
invaded our village We had a big patriotic 
meeting in the schoolroom to point out to 
our youth that it was the young English 
man's privilege to fight for his Motherland, 
Lord Gorehill presided, and = greac must 
be the cause that his oratory does not 
damp, but Winnie used her handkerchief 
to her eves many times during his speech 
and the vehement way ia which she joined 
in the National Anthem at the close was ovet 
whelming to those around ier She ex 
plained her emotion to her admirers at the 
conclusion Oh, I do love soldiers so! 
he cried ‘My dad has been a soldier, and 


my two brother have gone to France to 
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fisht Oh. T d h IT could go too.” I off to Dorchester to enlist the 


: first thine 

irnt afterwards that her military relative to-morrow morning 
ere a creation of her ardent patriotism Win face beamed. “ Oh, vou de rh? 
I've often thought [ should have Itked he eried, and threw her arms round his 
bea oldier Te Joe Burtson neck and ki ed lim “ There ! ’ she Said 


Qh, have you ¢ aid Winnie, putting ‘you must forgive me for being so forwar 


her hand affectionately on hisarm. ‘' When but L couldn’t help it 

they asked to-night who would go I nearly I L liked it, said the embarrassed 4) 

lf.’ ly hay ( ing 
Viv uncle was a soldier in the Boer W ae “Tle bain’t the only un,”’ cried Burtson 
| George Titch a pa isy quickening his resolution, 
My cousin Sal’s husband be in the = “ L'm off 

Navy said Billy Greg ** Me to Dilly Greg hastened to say. 





Fred Whitman id nothing; all he could * Oh, how real ad I am he cried 
hoast of was a cousin who had gone to again with emotion, and the twe blushing 
Canada heroes had their reward also. Folks lid 

oe: a a ld « se ighed Winnie. talk ab but I 1 I knew you'd 

I | 1 a letter fi mother yesterday, and vo l lho lad Lan 
he ses dad se it every man’s duty to “It wa r doit aid Burtsor 


be 
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did not take a kindly view of it. The three 
heroes had enlisted for the sake of her beat 
veux, and it did not seem fair that the prize 
to the knight 
home, when his comrades, for the sake of 


had gone off to the wars. 


should go who remained at 


the lady-love 
rhe news quickly reached the three, and 


they wrote home bitterly commenting on 
the perfidy of woman, and hinting that they 
were burning for five minutes with thet 


late comrade 
that Winn 


Interested persons saw to it 


learnt the tenor of these letters, 


but she tossed her head and said if the 
three had thought it likely that she would 
marry one of them she blushed at thei 


Che village approved even less 
in spite of the fact that 


audacity 
than before of her 
she was honouring it by selecting one of its 
sons for her mate 

In the 
became Mrs. 


week of November she 


Whitman, and, after a honey- 


second 


Bournemouth, settled 
Fred had provided. 


moon of two days at 
down in the 
| do not believe there was a more satistied 
Ile had 
had to 
and bearing expressed 
My wife took the village 


cottage 


young man in England than Fred 
the first the district 


and his 


secured 
otter, 
his good fortune. 


prize 


face 
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view chiefly, | 


belie ve. 


bee LUSE 


Winnie’ 


successor Was heav y and slow and ye 


a cricket phrase, was endowed with butter. 
fingers, 


sje 


IT saw Fred almost daily, and I could 1 
help thinking that the 
Cook frequently visited Mrs, Whit 
man, and her remark that she hoped shy 
would die an old 


glamour was fast 
fading 
maid was. significant 
Neighbours gossiped that what Winnie dis- 
tilled was not honey but vinegar 

At Christmas it 
village recruits were coming home early int 
New 
reported that 


Was reporte ad that 


Year for a week's leave 
Fred 
when they arrived. 
Day 


ol peace and 


and it was 
learn somethit 
But they did not see hi 


ti) 


would 


evidently not ¢ 
the cottage, | 


Christmas was 


goodwill in 


on Boxing Day Fred Whitman joined tl 
Army. He told his friends before he we 
that his three chums did not know how luck 
they were, and it was his misfortune th 


with them. “ If they li 
said, ‘‘ they wo 


he had not gone 
with Win for 
rather 
the trenches. 


a week,” he 
to their 
1 would, and | know.” 


stand up knees in water 10 














FAME THE LAGGARD 


The Slow Coming of the Rewards of Genius 


By AGNES M. MIALL 


[ a sad, hard fact that great reputa a piece of old parchment, spelling the 
{ posthumous at least words so cleverly in an obsolete fashion 


com 


erned Many an that the junior usher at the school accepted 
honour only after his the production without hesitation as an 
ian has been very ancient manuscript. 

re nised during the years he Chatterton was delighted at this first 

master- success. He seems to have 

melody, ar iny 

be 4 ronv of 

lied ind 


having 


had no scruple in deceiving 
his master, but regarded 
the making of pseudo-an- 
tiques as a new and de- 
lightful pastime. His next 
fraud was a sham pedigree 
of the De Bergham family, 
which was presented to 
their descendant, a pewter- 
worker of Bristol. 

With each success Chat- 
terton’s boldness grew, and 
in 1768 this remarkable 
boy of sixteen hoaxed the 
whole of Bristol by his 
detailed description of an 





old manuscript, which he 
the purported to have = dis- 

ry of art than Themes Cariyte. covered, He declared that 
[homas Chatter- it was a contemporary 
et His brief life account of the opening of Bristol Bridge 
romance of genius) in 1248, and the whole city appears to 

have accepted the story as genuine. 

or schoolmaster at With his usual daring, Chatterton now 
it town In 1752, and ought for higher game, and found it in the 
dreamy child during person of the celebrated Horace Walpole. 
lite When seven He sent the great man a “copy ”’ of * The 


tle Thomas taught Rise of Peyneteyrge in England,” written, ot 

n old black-letter course, by himself, but which purported to 

lived in a world of be the work of one “* T. Rowlie,” and was 

t early age showing a dated 14690. Walpole thought highly of the 
ior poetry. Then he manuscript, never guessing the deception 

t ton’s Bluecoat School — that was being practised upon him, until he 
the age of twelve showed it to Thomas Gray, the poet, and 
elinoure and another friend, who both declared it a for- 

interested in an gery Chatterton had his first failure in 

dohis verses on this curious career of hoaxing when the 


? 


513 














* copy ” to him. 
literary 


returned hi 
Walpole has oft been blamed by 
to recognise the real 
enius displayed in “ The Rise of Peyne 
natural that his in 


nation at be imposed upon should 
e blinded him to the merits of this sham 
ntique as literature 
by this time Chatterton was growing 


restless and tiptoe for a flight.’”” In 
1767 he had be apprenticed to a Bristol 


ttorne but the study of the law soon 
led on such an extraordinary youth, and 
in 1770 he came to London, where he lived 


in a garret in Holborn, and set himself to 
the world in rnest with his poems. 


The “ Poor Dead Nightingale” 

At first all went well, for the boy was 
befriended by the then Lord Mayor, Beck 
ford, and his verses found such acceptance 
an hat he earned eleven guineas 
in the first eight weeks—-no mean sum for 
wn lad of barely eighteen ! 
By the end of June, however, the tide of 
Beckford 


Chatterton could find acceptance nowhere. 


an entirely unkni 
died, and 


success had 


Hi canty funds soon gave out, and on 
August 4, 1770, 


tarving and full of despair, 





The Death of 
Chatterton. 
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7 pie es pt 


he poisoned himself with a dose af arsen 
Long veatr Iter his death the geniy 
this unh ippy boy poet wa recognised ay 
pro laimed by uch excellent judges 


Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley and Rossett 
Poo late, when the 


poor dead nightingal 
as Coleridge calls him. ha 


lain jor decé 


In his dishonoured grave, the world 
preciated the beautiful poem, “ The ] 
celente Balacde t Charity which he wrot 
In the few rt weel his.success, an 
lett his | memorial 
Carlyle’s Long Wait 

Another Thomas whose life was one lor 
fight with adverse circumstances was ( 
lvl \ >» unhappy even at scl 
where |] | his only comfort in r 
later ay ing man, he struggled « 
vears as a wretchedly paid assistant sch 
mastel 11 rote a few articles f 
kedinbia / dia, but they ¢« 
have brought him in much, for in 1822 
find him re ng over having secured 


private tutorship at what he considered tl 
plendid salary "’ ol 200 a Vea! 
I-ven when, after his marriage, ( 


obtained a fair footing a 


for the magazines and review his larger 


——- 





e 








George (From the Portrait oy Henry Phillins By permission 
Borrow. of the owner, Mr. John Murray, C.V.0., J.P.). 


though he never death that he, one of the greatest poet 
ulure, he was only playwrights of all time, was deemed wort 
ntry, and his plays otf a memorial in the Poets’ Corner at West 
nised at their true minster Abbey 
resented his prac laggard Fame is far from being contine 
tsof his plays from to literary giants, and perhaps no class ot 
nd Robert Greene artists has suffered more frequent and biti 
ill-fortune than painters of all nationalits 
a Ditheulty and poverty have been the rul 
rather than the exception, and many a 
yubted habit master whose works sell for a fortune t 
his stories at day had the greatest struggle to keep t 
wolf from his door, 
death the poet 
o disrepute, and Kembrandt in Bankruptcy 


ter Stuarts. which Rembrandt was a case in point 











his canvases, but in 1646 a great trade 
depression swept over Holland, and the 
great artist was reduced to bankruptcy, 
being forced to sell his fine collection of 
pictures and antiques at a very low figure. 
For his greatest picture of all (in size as 
well as merit “The Night Watch,’’ he 
mly received 1,600 florins—that is, 100 
florins each from the sixteen worthy gentle- 
men whose portraits adorn this enormous 
canvas. One hundred florins for a portrait 
Was very moderate payment even in Rem 
brandt’s day, and the irony of fate is well 
shown in the fact that recently this picture 
which hangs in the Ryks Museum at Am- 
sterdam, was deemed worthy to have a 
whole room built specially for its reception, 
in order that the light should fall upon it 
exactly as the artist intended. The present 
value of the masterpiece, in round figures, 
is sald to be something like £40,000, 
English artists, on the whole, have 
received much fuller recognition, and to 
most of them Fame and, at any rate, a 
modest competence, have come with swilt 
; but the case of their French 
colleagues is almost universally hard. 


footsteps 


Millet’s Struggles 

Who does not know the work of Jean Fran- 
gois Millet, who painted ‘‘ The Gleaners,”’ 

The Angelus,’’ and many another master- 
piece portraying rustic life ?- He is accounted 
perhaps the greatest wielder of the brush 
that France ever produced, and yet the 
whole of his career was hampered by the 
most grinding poverty. 

Like Burns, he began life as a toiler in the 
fields, for he was the son of a humble 
peasant Fhough he won medals at the 
Salons of 1853 and 1S64, and another at the 
Paris International [Exhibition of 1867, his 
work was never appreciated at anything 
approaching its true deserts. Had he been 
more generously esteemed, surely the open- 
ing weeks of 1859 would not have found him 
inseribing this mournful state of affairs in 
his diary 

“We have only enough wood left for two 
or three more days, and we know of no means 
of procuring it nee we cannot vet it on 
credit 

Even more pitiful in its revelation of 
genius in distress is the story of a friend 
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who discovered the painter to be literals 


at 
the end of his resources. Millet was sitting 
shivering on a trunk in his Studio, sunk ip 


despair, when this friend arrived with a 
heaven-sent gift of a hundred francs 

‘* It has come just in time,” said the artist 
with painful gratitude and relief, “ for we 
have been starving during the last ta dees. 
my wile and | Fortunately the childr 
have not suttered, as up to now there has 
been just enough for them.” Seizing the 
money, he called to his wife, and both 
hurried out to buy the food and fuel th 


so sorely needed, 


“The Angelus” for £20 


Millet died under miserable conditions in 





1875, and after his death his fame grew s 
rapidly that ‘‘ The Angelus,’ for which he 
received only £20, was secured by a French 
millionaire at a cost of £32,000! 

One might multiply instances of w- 
recognised talent among French painters 
There was Millet’s friend, Théodore Roussea 
(not to be confused with his literary nam 


sake, Jean Jacques), who had little hon 


in his lifetime, and was handicapped | 
an army of debts; vet he could have lived 
affluently on the price one of his canvases 





vahned now in accordance with Its merits 
would fetch to-day. There was Corot, t 
great landscape painter, who worked 
obscurity for many long yeal thoug 
honours were heaped upon him in his 
age; also Ingres, painter of the beaut! 
‘La Source” and “ Jeanne d’Are,” th 
most modern pictures in the Louvre, W 
wooed lagegard lame until he was hit 
before he succeeded in selling a single plc 
ture; and Honoré Daumier, now of wol 
wide celebrity, who could earn so little wit 
his brush that he was forced to wield a} 
insteadl and turn journalist for a living 
As in literature and painting, 50 ol 
lesser extent, in the realm of music. Th 
immortal Beethoven began lite as an infant 
prodigy, and published his first original « 
position at twelve years ol age. Yet 


fine opera / eonora afterwards rechristened 


/ vas f { 
Fidelio) was a failure when it was 2 
produced and only achieved the success 
deserved many years later, when Its cr 


1 throug 
was an elderly man, and had pass¢ 1 thi 


much sorrow and poverty. 
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PRISONERS ILL IN GERMANY 


A LETTER 


Baracke Schonung, Englanderlager Ruhleben, 
Dear Sir Sth September, 1915. 





We bes to thank you in the name of this camp for the sixty- 
seven cases of Prisoners’ Comforts which you so generously sent 
us through the Prisoners of War lelp Committee. We found the 
contents most acceptable, especially the Plasmon preparations. 


The writer, S. Lambert, acts as Superintendent of the 
Schonungs Baracke (a sort of Convalescents’ Barrack), and we 
therefore decided not to distribute them to the camp at large, 
hut to serve them out to the sick in this barrack who require 
special diet. 





lhe authorities are giving us every assistance in carrying 
out the above, and are even contemplating CiVINE US permission 
to build a special kitchen for these invalid requirements. It 
was under this head that the Plasmon preparations, especially 
Plasmon Oats and Plasmon Cocoa, had proved such a boon to 








patients suffering from gastric disorders. Again reiterating 
our thanks, we beg to remain, dear Sir, 








Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) FRED W. HANSON. 
lo the kditor. STANLEY LAMBERT. 
Khaki Magazine,” London. 


PLASMON oe?) OATS 


6d. per packet 











are immeasurably superior to 





4 = ' 
American and all other oats because 


‘THE FOOD VALUE IS 70°.) GREATER.’’~ Lancet. 


PLASMON COCOA 


; beverage of Much Greater Nutritive Value 


ary Cocoa and contains 232° /o ol Phosphorus. 
—British Medical Journal. 


A GREAT NERVE FOOD, 9d., Is. 4d., 2s. 6d. 
ALL BRITISH PRICES NOT ADVANCED 


KEEP YOUR MONEY IN THE COUNTRY 
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For Rough or 
Red Hands 


Nov are engaged in 

nut our wounded soldiers, they 

{it matter of considerable diff. 

culty cep their hands nice. The 

1 of water and disinfectants 

i, and makes the hands 

i rsh Phe way to avoid 

this trot to apply a little La-rola 
every ume the hands are washed. 





PALE . + . 
OMPLEXIONS isa delicately scelited totict nulk, neither SLICKY Nor greasy, and 
Cc —- is ¢ isl absorbed by the skin. It very ecolk i tO Use 
is age good-sized bottle, costing only 1/13, will last you some time, 


“L a-rola Rose 


touch of 

Bloom,’ which gives a You can get it at Boots’, Harros Whiteley’s, Selfridge 8, 
wage te matuent wae Army and Navy, lew \ Burro , Timothy White's 
cell it Taylor's, and all the prin Che tore 


gives T 
SPOT 


soxes 








NHAM, 


ENGLAND 
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BRARAARAVAALLAFLLLALLELLL 


TEEDMANS 


SOOTHING 


OWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN 


: RELIEVE 
Xa FEVERISH 
\\ HEAT, 
PREVENT 
FITS, ere. 


and preserve a 
Healthy state of the 
Constitution. 


These Powders contain 


NO POISON. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


wrfect cit 
APouR BATH. | 
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+ Exit is easy 
f » Heater; Heat Regulator; rh 
wane immediate no assistant require 


» No, 2 
Prices from 35, . Write for “ BATH B00K,” N 
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Optimist Club 





CONVERSATION CORNER 


CONDUCTED SY 
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Cl 


pondent al 


inviting me to 
The Optimist 
\ t \ thi IS an Oo 
It appears that 
I during the 
many b 


ill 





ub banner, and are scattering smiles 


1] sunshine everywhere 
fe 
ptimist Club Philosophy 


HI} Club 
dollar a 


at a 
* Gold 


invites membership 


vear (entitling to a 


Hnamelled Club Button, membership card 


i] literature of a conservativels opti 


S ( blic con mistic character from time to time’’) 
ing submereed This “optimistic literature is in the 
Salt Lake City's leading breezy stvle of our friends across. the 
ther in th watel Here are some samples 
\ t \t thre God reigns, the Union still lives, and the sun 
M | | Robinsor hines, even thou th Is obscure it 
t Mi Corpor Phere are m« people dyvir for the lack of a 
] , kind word, a pat on thi | md a little en- 
liseccdl tlie , 
ravement, than thet 1 dlisease 
\ \ 1OS I 
~ \ osm is pote et md dispel 
yy" TI] ible 
cause Shake hands as 1 eant it, an 
( 1 think ict 1k 
csell Ln N dv can « | t ‘ i smi! 1 
v ! has cost a kinedon 
4 taneo In «larkness, in on im Dlivlit, 
ae Be an optimist ever dl will com 
( urs A 
1 26 mel Optiniu sm the first] ¢, the n | 
» Optimism f contidence, the exe ulversit 
| ‘ Steite the undertaker of pessimisn 
IX t telewsranthed hi Qn the vehicle of modern pr ‘ the eak 
; the wheel is the pessin protest i litth 
rv men . . tt , , 
sa ptimistic lubricant wi Henee both the creal 
ai , 
optinil 
. 2 
, sso 
For a Dollar 
ol i unds so easv to send a dollar to 
State om the the Optunist Club head-quarters, to 


1 | 
INCI IrSiND), 








the ‘ Snule a6 badge 
conservatively 
and then fot 
and sunshine everywhere.” Unfortunately 
optimism cannot be had for a dollar, and 
the ready-made smile is likely on 
sion to be the solvent fo1 
life’s ills. We have to altel 
all, that there is a kind of optimism that 
is spurious. I know a man 
lave been an ornament to any optimist 
club; he always believed things would 
turn out right, and he went on smiling 
even when his wife had to pawn th 
furniture to buy a loaf for the children 
He smiled; but unfortunately it needed 
more than a smile to carry things through 
and, as ordinary folk in the back 
‘round had to pay his debts. There ts the 
optimist who neglects to pay the fire in 


and the packet ot 
optimistic literature,’ 
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usual 


surance because he beheves his house will 
never be burnt; the optimist who 
expensive furniture on the hire-purchase 
svstem, believing that the future will 
enable him to keep up the payments ; the 


optimist who will not send for the doctor 


buvs 


when the child is obviously ill, becaus 

it will be all right in the morning Oh 
how many times we have had to help the 
people who have pinned their faith t 


smiles and neglected simple precautions 
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us make up our minds 
Optimism 1s 


golden key to success in 


manv marriages have been blighted, how 
many business ventures have tumbled into 
ruins, how many lives have been spoilt 
because people will not take the trouble to 
face the whole of the issues, to allow for 
the bad as well as the good, to anticipate 
trouble as well prosperity | OF « rs 
the war ha ipset all our calculations 
but what a lot of failures have been | 

to it tore that really belo: to t 


own individual authors ! It was 1 


War that ruins 11k 
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Words insteai! of Action 
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I'll put it 


certificate Into War Loar 
stock against rainy day Much as we 
love our cousins across the water. w 


cannot help thinking just now that higl 
too often have to 


action 


sounding words 


duty tor plain It this war coul 


have been ended by words. the 


notes would have brought it to a finish 
long ago \mericans themselves are 
ginning to realise that big smiles will not 
for ever ensut inclouded skies, and ar 
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Che Optimist’s [Prayer 
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Noe Nao t\ne Nee ne Nes Nat Nw tNnt Not Nos Not Nat Not Not Not Noe Not Not Not Noe 
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wife, and that within 
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living 
promused to 


Sidney Lec the vreatest 
authorities on the has 
write lor us a special article on 


speare and Religion 


poct 
* Shake- 
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Charlotte Bronté ~7 


OX hundred vears ago there came 
into the world the frail, most 
harassed person of one of out best-loved 
novelists, Charlotte Bronte Our old 
friend, Mr. A. C. Benson—who ts now 


Master of Magdalene 
has found time to 
of Charlotte 


irticles will be feat 


Cambridge 
short appre 
These two 
next issue. 
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write a 
clation Bronte 
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A New Serial ~~ 


AL} mv readers were delighted with 
the short series of stories, “ Heart's 
] Yosire which Mrs. George de Horne 
Vaizev wrote for us a vear or so ago. The 
will, therefore, be pleased to hear that this 
popular author has written a short seral 
for THe Quiver, the first instalment of 
which will be given in 1 \pril number 
he story pictures the vetting situation 

re a voung man is obliged to find a 


hort speciticd space 
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y life, no matter how exalted or lowly 
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nd continue the strife @ Grant that | 
1 ith the broad, honest charity born of 
@ If | win, crown me with the laurels 
be with my face to the foe, fighting 
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| DO not think that the majorty = ol 
British housewives realise how very 
fortunate the ire in having such a great 
variety of wholesome and appetlising food 
tuffs at their daily disposal 
Those of u ho live in or near ¢ 
can take our ch from what is practically 
the produce of the whole world, and, not 
wWithstandimeg th long and dangerou 
journey that many of ou veryday 
ece it W ¢ have becom tccl 
med to re i i uch) have travelled 
ul price MAY Histal Vel 
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BROWN'S BARLEY KERNELS 


MAKE A HAPPY FAMILY. 
MOTHER knows a 4d. Box will make 10 
Puddings without the aid of Eggs. 
SISTER knows it is good for the Skin and 

Complexion. 
FATHER knows it Prevents Kidney Trouble. 
The BOYS know it is ever so much nicer than rice. 
And they ALL know it makes the very Best 
Barley Water obtainable. 


Rrown's Barley Kernels r ly ake delicious Creamy 
Puddings without the aid of  Eges ta make the 
Purest ‘fat y Water simply 4 iling water on 
Brown's Barley Ki Is, stand a ‘ wt vol 

N et N castes 


Brown's Barley Kernels differ beth, in n kind and quality 
from any preparation of Barley on the market. Sold 
only in Branded spores 4d., by peeved Stores, ete. 


A BROW? FAL FO « A 


C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lito, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 
























SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WareHouse : 124 NEWGATE STRECT, LONDON 
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Celtic and Cornish 
i Crosscs 
In the Beautiful 
Grey Cornish Granite. 


ERECTI ( 
r SHIPPED abroad 












St./artin’s Zona Cross 
4{t. Gin. high - £10: 10 


Illustrated Catalogue No. 39) and 
Specimen of Cranite POST FREE 


G. Maile & Son, 


367 7 Euston ‘Rd., london, N.W. 
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and ““ARETHUSA” and “ 


H. BKI \ N HENRY LAND 
London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE,W.C. 


APPEALS FOR HELP 





2,000 | 


THE 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


CHICHESTER " Train’ng Ships. 


NO VOTES anquenae. 
TEN |! 











Cures wi pr painful operations, lancing or 
cutting | Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitliows 
Boils, Fatty or ‘Cysti c Tumours, Pi les, Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and ! ! Skin 


Disease ! 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 





i Chest i | Bronchial Veowktes 
SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 


VICE Gl IS fr 


FE. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C, 
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Great Britain Write for Booklet AN 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 
171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CLEAN 


your Furniture, Floors 
and Linoleum with 
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—the Sanitary Polish 


Sold everywhere. 





In tins, 





3d., 6d., Is., and 2 
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‘ ; ; t} ! | A } the { } i 
; dd 4 07 put in mixture prinkle with bread- 
1 che tir il lt ful crumb uixed with an equal quantity 
{ bicarb { f la \ the rice grated chee put a Jew pieces of margarine 
atid tak 4 ( { | bake in a hot oven until crisp 


1 why cooked ch pl cli 
is because the cheese has b ove! Cheese Charlotte 
| Ilere is a form of toasted chees This is a very economical recipe, for stale 
es be free from danget pieces of both bread and cheese can be 
provid leso1 , | used and with an excellent result. 
Take } Ib. bread pieces, put them into 
Beat 2 eg { hly and grat 3 OZ a basin, pour over enough « Id water to 
chi { mall teas} ful of ver them d leave for an hour, Drain 
into al nd stir in the iten off any water not soaked up and mash the 
¢ 1 ch Melt 3 oz, margat in bread to a Ip. Stir in 4 oz. grat 
epan, af other ingredients. cheese, add a beaten egg, and flavour with 
( © jiehtls {irl all the time Just peppe t, and mustard. Turn into 
before pourit ice of toast, mix in well-butt d pie-dish and bake in a hot 
h of b f ’ ov" 
Cheese Puff Cheese Tarts 
} OZ. | lcrumbs with 4 , These can be made on baking day, and 
1th vill provid weleome supper dish trom 
| I tnt 1 of lef ver pa tr 
r of 1 I Grease patty-patr nd line them 
1 | | for an | t ith tl ed pastry, and bake, Tal 
( I »> 1 liq ! ( erated ¢ est idd 1 Il-beaten egg 
‘ rol cal ind se il pepper, and n 
, \ MIS 1 tard \I margarine in a sauce 
+ » ¥ : 1 for ab { ‘ nan pour il the cheese mixture, stir till 


| chi ! 'e , Ited 1} il nto the hot pastry 


Cheese Pudding 
Cheese and Potatoes Dutt lish, then sprinkle it thickly 








Bal ! tatoes to 1 r lb th erated cheese. Arrange thin slices of 
| moved \I ther ) l and butter, dusted with pepper é 
| ult and ! 1 tel te layers with erated cheese. 
bieat ot} k, stu toit }oz.m rine beat 1 ¢ with 3} pint milk and pour into 
e, and add _ the t the d Bake slowly, as you would a 
{ G | 4 


PAPER ECONOMY—A REQUEST 


In view of the paper difficulty, readers will be doing a service, not only fo 


the publishers but to the nation, by ordering their copies of the magazine in 





advance. By this means their booksellers will know the exact number of 
copies required each month, and it will not be necessary to produce and send 
out copies for “chance” sales. Place your order to-day for a copy of 


THE QUIVER “ until countermanded,.” 
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for the home ¢ office, 











IS AS 


The Patent Clip with a Thousand Uses. 
for Hats, Clothes, Papers, etc. 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 


Invaluable where space is a consideration. 
] old-fashioned hat 
rreat advantage 


rt r ther ITPOse 


A Great Comfort Aid. Compels 
Neatness and Tidiness. 6d. each. 








Of all Ironmongers, Stores, and General Dealers, or 
send SIX STAMPS TO-DAY for SAMPLE 
CLIP, Post Free from 


YEWSFUL LTD., 25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.wW, 
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“IN the sea there 

are fish, there 
are birds in the 
sky; but the best 
thing on EARTH 


is a cup of hot 


Vi.” 


Little Miss Vi, 


* The Food Beverage 
of the People~** m 


Uma 











i> KNIFE CLEANING | 


A THING OF THE PAST. 
“webat ARCANUM” CUTLERY. 
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EXCELS IN BEAUTY OF DESIGN 


AND COSTS NO MORE THAN 
MACHINE MADE i 
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INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALi. PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
GARACES, SHOOTING LODGES, etc. 











OWIESON & CO., 


61 cnt: D. ¢ 
arles Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 
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Tweeds 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S Trish 
IL lomespun Tweeds, made from 
pure wool in distinctive and 

wear remark 


beautitul colou 
ably well and keep the'r 


shape. 


Lhe, ‘ " ‘1 choles 


ne rac by 
Robinson & Cleaver rm the 
me . le 1/2 : 
Special \ . 2 
Patterns sent post free upon application. 


Robinson .Cleaver 


L.ONDON 


BELFAS l LIVERPOOL 
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COAL TAR 


SOAP. 
Box of Three Tables F 
SOOTHES. 


PROTECTS, 
& HEALS. 
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Feeding the ‘ Little Sisters the Birds” 
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Two new soldier 
BOURNE and Pre 
* among the splendid 
* come to the Motheriand’s 

parts of the Empire. 
proud of their devotion and 
ind glad of then comradeship. 


of our boy Companions 
already doing with 
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FUERYDAY Vaseline 


Trade Mark Registered 
VASELINE. Yiisow PERFUNED WHITE. 
gulargrade, which | ». 1 (hottle in carte 
ull over the | size handsome bottle 
world irton, with oe toppers 
3d., 6d., and 10d. hite and Quinin 


be bate é le 
1 No. 1 size, bottle, in carton, 6d. 


H 
6d.. Joan md16 size, bottle, in carton, 10d. 


eens oc p= 9 he | 
npon Te pt ate 
h nplete is of © VASRLINE 
Ourcho Vat hin ta, 
For your own safety and satisfaction, 


ADVICE. always buy * Vaseline” in Chesebrough 
OOO) «Co's own original bottles. 


Chesebrough Manuf’g Co. (Cone’d), 42, Holborn Viaduct, Lone London. 


























THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE, 


Doctors and the public in all parts of the world have 
used it with unvarying success for over 60 years 


THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm Effectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 
in DIARRHGA, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, 

COLIC, and other A true palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
bowel complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


The secret of the manufacture of this famous ser mange has 
never been divulged, and compounds called Chik lyne cannot 
t ime curative virtues, Purchasers then refore should 


Always ath for 3 a* =. COLLIS tl 
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Men of Powerful Personality 
Recognise the Value of Health 
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I I vi ma t hat he 
fs, that blood is made lure b 
Im} tect est nd 

. bodily CARNE i ental a thy, ly 


i. “id : napest 
ich al estinal disorders. Erroy 


vonaceou 


rulls 


Order a bottle TO-DAY from your chemist or stores 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by 


J. C. ENO, itd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, SE. 
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Bp SMELLING BOTTLES. 


J, Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay 
wwrZ"T Fever. Head 
TRY 
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by 


adache. Dizziness, Faintoess 
13, 


Dr. Mackenzies Laboratories, Castle St., Reading 




















DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 





MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


LYPTUS 


PROCTORS 


PIN 






PASTILLES. 


<< lYo 


CHEST, ra 
THROAT, (jie CATARRH, 
VOICE, ¥= COUGH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TiACHERS, & 
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